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FOREWORD 



This module is one of a series of 127 perfoonance-based teacher 
education (PBTE) learning packages focusing upon specific pro- 
fessional competencies of vocational teachers. The competencies 
upon which these modules are based were identified and venfied 
througH research as being important to successful vocational 
teaching at both the secondary and postsecondary levels of in- 
struction. The nfKxkjIes are suitable for the preparation of teachers 
and o^er occupational trainers in all occupation J areas. 
Each' module provides learning experiences that integrate theory 
and /application; each culminates with criterion-referenced as- 
• sessment of the teacher's (instructor's, trainer's) performance of 
the/specified competency. The materials are designed for use by 
teabhers-in-training wori<ing individually or In groups under me 
direction and with the assistance of teacher educators or others 
acting as resource persons. Resource persons should be skilled 
In the teacher competencies being devetoped and should be 
thoroughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures before 
/using these materials. 

The design of the materials provkJes cpnskJerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting perfomiance-based training programs 
for presefvfce and inservfee teachers, as well as business-, 
industry-labor trainers, to meet a wkJe variety of indivWual needs 
and interests. The materials are Intended for use by universities 
and colleges, state departments of education, postsecondary 
^ Institutkws. k)cal educatton agencies, and others responsible for 
the pfofesstonal devetopment of vocattonal teachers and other 
occupatk)nal trainers.^ 

The PBTE curriculum packages in Category L— Sen/ing Students 
with Special/Exceptkmal Needs— are designed to enable voca- 
tional teachers and other occupational trainers to create learning 
environments that are accessible.^coommodating. and equitable- 
in fTieeling the instructional needs of indivWuals in those groups 
previously denied equal vocalfonal educatk>ri opportunities. The 
modules are based upon 380 teacher competencies identified and 
" verified as essential for vocational teachers to meet the special 
needs of all students in their classes. Included are special popula- 
tions such as the handicapped, adults pursuing retraining, and 
students enrolled in programs that are nonlradilional for their sex. 
Many indivkJuals and inslitulk)ns have conlnbuted to the research, 
development, testing, and revisk)n of these significant training 
materials. Appreciation is extended to the following individuals 
who, as members of the project technical pariel. advised project 
staff, identified human and material resources, and reviewed draft 



materials: James B. Boyer, Ken Dieckhoff, Mary M. Frasier. 
Gerald R. Fuller, Juan Guzman, Jerry Holtoway, Barbara Kemp, 
Jeffrey G. Keily, Betty Ross-Thomson, Ann Tumham-Smith. and 
Richard Tyler. 



Appreclalkjn is also extended to the approximately 80 vocattonal 
teachers and supervisors from throughtHJt the United Slates who 
served on the eight DACUM analysis pariels that assisted Natkxial 
Center staff in the initial kJentificatton of the teacher competency, 
statements. Appreciation is extend^, too, lo:the 80 additional 
teachers and supervisors from throughout the United Slates who 
assisted in the verification of the 380 competencies. 
Field testing of the materials was caried'out with assistance of 
field-site coordinators, teacher educators, students, directors of 
staff development, and others at the following institutions: 
University of .Alabama-Birmingham; Albuquerque Technteal- 
Vocalkjnal Institute, New Mexfco; University of Central Ftonda; 
University of Southern Maine; Maricopa County Community Col- 
lege District, Arizona; Murray State University. Kentucky; Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire; SUNY College of Technotogy-Utifa, New 
Yori<; Temple University. Pennsylvania; Texas State Technical 
College; Upper Valley Joint Vocatk)nal School. Ohioj and Central 
Washington University. 

Special recognition for major indivkJual roles in the devetopment of 
these materials is extended to the following National Center staff: 
Lucille Campbell-Thrane, Associate Director, Devetopment Divi- 
sion, and James B. Hamiltonrf rograhi Director, for leadership and 
' direction of the project; Lois G. Harrington, Karen M. Quinn^nd 
Michael E Wonacott, Program Associates, for training of modute 
writers and module quality control; Cheryl M. Lowry, Research 
Specialist, for developing illustratton specif icaltons; Kevin Burtte 
and Barbara Shea for art wori<; Nancy Lust, Research Specialist, 
and Wheeler Richards, Griduald Research Associate, for assist- 
ing in the coordinalton of module fieW testing and data summanza- 
Iton: and Catherine C. King-Fitch, Program Associate, for revision 
of the materials following field testing. Special recognitton is also 
extended lb George W. Smith Jr., Art Director at AAVIM. for 
supervision of the module production process. 

Robert E.Taylor 

E^cecutive Director 

The National Center for Research in 

Vocational Education 
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The Natkmtl Centtr for Research In Vocirtionel Eductbon's mis- 
sfon is to Increase the abiirt/ of diverse agencies, institutions,^ and 
Ofganizatlons to solve educationaJ problems relating to indivKlual 
career planning, preperttton, and progression. Tb« Nattonal Center 
fulfills Hsmisston by: 

• Generating knowledge through research. 

• Devetoping educatiootl progranrw and products. 

• Evaluating individual program needi and outcomes. 

• ProvkJing informttton for natk)ntl planning and policy, 

• Installing edocattonal programs and products, 

• Operating information systems and services. 

• Condudrng leadership development and training programs. 




AMERICAN ASSOCIATtdN 
>0R VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

" University of Georgia 
1 20 Driftmier Engineering Center 
Athens, GA 30602 



The American Association for Vocational Instructional Materials 
(AAVIM) is a nonprofit rational institute. . 

The institute is a cooperative effort of univrersities. <x>lle2et and 
divisions of vocational and technical education in the United States 
and Canada to provide for excellence in instnidional materials. 

Direction is given t>y a representative from each of the states, 
provinces and territories. AAVIM also worics closely, with teacher 
organizations, government agencies and Industry. 
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INTRODUCTION 



To prepare prospective teachers to meet the 
needs of their students, teacher training programs 
typically provide instruction in such topics as how to 
identify students' needs, interests, and learning 
styles, and what characteristics' typically distinguish 
learners in a particular age group (e.g., teenagers or 
adults). Teachers then have a continuing commit- 
ment, once on the job, to keep up to date in thes^ and 
other areas. 

If you are gofng to have students.with exceptional 
needs in your classes, you will need some additional 
knowledge, skills, and experience specific to the 
needs of those students. First, in order to accommo- 
date the wide range of needs and abilities your 
exceptional students may have, you may need to act 
in roles that go beyond the simple provision of class- 
room instruction. 

Second, you may need to review your attitudes, to 
ensure that they are appropriate for the success 
of your exceptional students. For example, if you feel 
^that a physically handicapped student could not suc- 



ceed in your vocational program, this may become 
a self-fulfilling prophecy. The student might fail 
because you think he/she will. 

Thir^d, you may need to gain greater knowledge 
and experience concerning people who have excep- 
tional needs in o-^d^r to learnt, for example, exactly 
how a deaf student caivpommunicate in your class- 
room or laboratory. You may need to know whether 
the student uses a hearing aid, lip-reads, or uses sign 
language. You would then need to kpow what you 
can do to ensure that you and the student can 
communicate— for example, facing the studentrso 
that he or she can see your mouth when lipreadihg. 

This module is designed to give you skilf in prepar- 
ing yourself to.serve your exceptional students. The 
information and practice activities in the module will 
assist you in defining your role in serving exceptional 
students, reviewing your attitudes, and gaining 
greater experience with people who have excep- 
tional needs. 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives 

iXiUM^ - , ;^ : " ' 

Enabling ObjectivM: 

1 . After completfng the required reading, critique the per- 
formapc«j)f the teachers described in given case stud- 
le&ilfpreparing to serve exceptional students {Learning 
Eyyerience I), 

2. /per completing aa initial inventory .of- your attifudes 
concerning exceptional students, develop a plan to gain 
the greater experience you need to serve these stu- 
dents {Learning Experience If). 

Prerequisites 

The modules in Category L are not designed for the pro- 
spective teacher with no prior training and/or experience. 
They assume that you have achieved a minimal level of skill 
in the core teacher competencies of instructional planning, 
execution, and evaluation. They then build on or expand 
inat skill level, specifically in terms of serving students with 
special/exceptional needs. 

Resources 

A list of the outside resources that supplement those con- 
tained within the module follows. Check with your resource 
person (1) to detemnine the availability and the location *of 
thes® resources, (2) to locate additional references within 
your occupational specialty, and (3) to get assistance in 
setting up activities with peers 6r observations of skilled 
teachers, if necessary. Your resource person.may also be 
contacted if you have any difficulty ^ith directions or in 
assessing your progre^ at any time. 

Learning Experience I 

Optional 

Reference: \Na\lJar[)esE.,e6,VocationalEducatic^ 
for' Special Groups. Washington, DC: American 
Vocational Associations 1 976. 
Reference: Gliedman, John, and Roth, William. "The 
Unexpected Minority." The New Republic, 182 (Feb; 
ruary2, 1980): 26-30/ 

Equipment, such as a wheelchair, blindfold, or other 
items, with which to simulate handicapping conditions*. 
Workshop materials: Martin, Joan, and Cashdollar, 
Pat. Kids Come in Special Flavors Workshop Kit bay- 
ton, OH: Kids Come in Special Flavors Company, 
1981, 

Learning Experience II 

No outside resources 



Learning Experience ill 

Required 

An actual teaching situatior; in which you can prepare 
yourself to serve exceptional students. 
A resource person to assess your competency In pre- 
paring yourself to serve exceptional students. 

Terminology 

Special/Exceptional Needs: Referred to in the modules 
simpi/ as exceptional needs, this {em refers to those 
needs that may prevent s student from succeeding in regu- 
lar vocational education classes without special considera- 
tion and help. The following types of students are included 
in our definition of students with exceptional needs: 

• Persons enrolled m programs nontradltional for their 
sex (e.g., the male in home economics) 

• Adults requiring retraining (e.g., displacad home= 
maker, technologically displaced) 

• Persons with limited English proficiency 

• Members of rac[al/ethnic minority groups 

• Urban/rural economically disadvantaged 

• Gifted and talented 

• Mentally retarded. 

j» Sensory & physically impaired 

General Information 

For infomiation about the general organization of each 
performance-based teacher education (PBTE) module, 
general procedures for its Use, ar J temr»inok)gy that is 
common to all the modules, see.About Using the National 
Center's PBTE Modules on the Inside back cover. For more 
in-depth information on how to use the modules in teacher/ 
trainer education programs, you may wish to refer to three 
related documents: 

The Student Guide to Using Perlormance'Based Teacher 
Education Materials is designed to help orient presen/ice and 
inservi^ teachers and occupational trainers to PBTE in gen- 
eral and to the PBTE materials, 

The Resource Person Guide to. Using Performance-Based 
Teacher Education Materials can help prospective resource 
persons to guide and assist preservice and inservlce teachers 
and occupational trainers in the development of professional 
teaching competencies itirough use of the PBTE modules. It 
also includes lists of all the module competencies, Ss well as 
a listing of the supplementary resources and the addresses 
where they can be obtained. 

The Guide \o the implementation of Performance-Based 
Teacher Education is designed to help ^hose who Will adminis- 
ter the PBTE program. It contains answers to implementation 
questions, possible solutions Jo problems, arid alternative 
courses of action. 



Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 




/^Optional ^ 
^Activity ^ 



if Optional 




After completing the required reading, critique the perlormarvce of the teachers 
descnt)ed in given ^«e studies in preparing to /sen^e exceptional students. 



You will be reading the Infomiation sheet. Sen/ing Students with Exceptional 
Needs, pp, . 



You may wish to read one or more of the following supplementary references: 
Wall, Vocational Educa^ for Special Groups; and/or Gliedman and Roth. 
"The Unexpected Minority," 7/7e New Republic. 



You may wish to participate in activities simulating handicawif^^^^nditiq^^^ 
efther inventing yoiir own activities or using those described, in commercial 
material^, such as Martin and Cashdollar, Kids Come p Special Flavors 
Workshopm. . , 



_Yoti ,will?be reading the Case Studies, pp. 22-2A\ and critiquing the perfor- 
mance of the teachers described. 



You will be evaluating, your competency in critiquing the teachers' perfor- 
mance in preparing to serve exceptional students by comparing your com- 
pleted critiques with the Model Critiques, pp. 25-26. 
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Activity 
• 1 




Students in vocational education programs have, to a great extent, had certain 
c6mmpn characteristics. Yet. more and more students with different charac- 
teristics are now seeking vocational training. For information on your role in 
meeting the needs of these other vocational students, and how to do so. read 
the following information sheet. . 



SERVING STUDENTS WITH EXCEPTIONAL NEEDS 



Vocational teacher education programs have tra- 
ditionally prepared teachers to provide instruction to 
students who supposedly had common character- 
istics. Judging from the content of these programs, 
you could have concluded that the following assump- 
tions were true: 

• All students were white, middle-class, and 
, American by birth. 

• Males were always in certain programs, females 
in others. 

• Students were of average intelligence and spoke 
English fluently. 

• Students vyere all teenagers or young adults. ^ 

• Students were physically all alike--^two arms, 
two legs, two eyes, two ears, all in proper working 
order. 

Not all students in vocational education programs 
have been like this, of course. Students with different 
characteristics have always been in vocational edu- 
cation. Today, however, fewer and fewer students 
conform to this stereotype. Exceptional students 
have begun to enroll in vocational programs in in- 
creasing numbers. 

In the case of meritally, sensory, .and physically 
impaired students, federal and. state legislation has 
guaranteed access to regular vocatioriaL programs 
for these students, who were previously enrolled in 
special education, programs. In other cases; chang- 
ing social values and conditions have led students 
with different characteristics to seek vocational train- 
ing in preparation for the world of work. Thus, voca- 
tional teachers may now have many more students 
who differ significantly from those they have been 
trained to instruct. 

Exceptional students may have different kinds of 
needs and abilities arising from their exceptional con- 
ditions. An obvious example might be the needs of a 
blind student. As a result of the exceptio^ial condition, 
the student cannot see and, therefore, cannot use 
. sight to learn as other sttidents do. 

Such a student would, for example, "be unable 
to view films or demonstrations that you present. 
Printed materials (e.g., textbooks, handouts, written 
tests) would be of no use to this student. Navigating 
in a crowded, cluttered laboratory could present 



great difficulties. Using a regular ruler to measure 
materials for practice activities would not be feasible. 
Visual safety devices you might have in your labora- 
tory could not warn this student of danger as they do 
others.. 

This blind student, then, would have many needs 
different from those of other students. He or she 
would need to acquire the information normally pre- 
sented in films, denionstrations, and printed mate- 



/ 




rials in some other way' the student would need to 
use a different means of measuring materials for 
practice activities. And, othei[ kinds of devices would 
have to be used to warn the student of danger. 



Your Responsibility 

You know, of course, that it is your responsibility as 
a vocational teacher to provide instruction to all your 
students, including those with exceptional needs. In- 
order to do so fairly and effectively, you must be able 
to accommodate their wide range of needs and abili- 
ties. You must be able to meet all those needs we 
have just discussed— and Tnany others that your 
exceptional students may have. 

However, you may not. at present be prepared to 
accommodate the unique needs and abilities of your 
exceptional students. You may not have all the 
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knowledge and skills necessary to provide fair and 
effective instruction to them. If this is the case, you 
will need to prepare yourself further. You will need to 
acquire fhe knowledge and skills to serve students 
with exce|)tional needs. 

Keeping the Task in Perspective 

At this point, it might help to look at ser\'ing excep- 
tional students from a slightly different perspective. 
You need to be aware that you are probably more^ 
prepared to serve exceptional students than you 
might think. 

Consider, for example, the fact that the first thing 
you shoulcl do, when an exceptional student enters 
your program, is to identify and diagnose the stu- 
dent's heeds and abilities. If you think about doing so 
for a blind student, or a mentally.retarded student, or 
a gifted student, you may be intimidated. You might 
think, at first^that you are setting out to do something 
you Ve never done before. ^ 

In all probability, however, you do have some ex- 
perience at.this already. Identifying and diagnosing 
student needs and abilities is, ideally, the first Ihing 
any good teacher does. Common sense tells us that, 
before you try to teach students anything, you find out 
what they already know and can do. 

So, although we cannot emphasize too strongly 
how crucial it is to identify and diagr^ose exceptional 
students! needs and abilities, remember that this is, 
in part, a matter of pure common sense and practical- 
ity. Exceptional students may well have some wcefh^ 
tlonal needs and abilities^ identify and diagnose, 
but finding out about student needs and abilities is 
probably not new to you. 

In fact, you may have at least some knowled 
experience in many of the things you will neeo ^ 
to serve your exceptional students. Most of these 
things are not new. They are, rather, just a little differ- 
ent in that they are always done with the individual 
needs and abilities of your exceptional students in 
mind. 

Furthermore, as you consider serving exceptional 
students, vou might also remind yourself that there is, 
as always, another side to the coin. So far, we have 
only talked about one side— the exceptional condi- 
tion, the needs and abilities of the exceptional stu- 
dent. These needs and abilities cannot be denied, of 
course. It remains true that, if you are not able to 
accommodate these needs and abilities, your excep- 
tional students are not likely to succeed in your voca- 
tional program. 

But when you fliplhe coin, you will discover that 
there is more to an exceptional student than a simple 
list of needs and abilities. There is. in fact, a person in 
whom you will find the whole range of qualities that 
you might find in any other person. The student's 



exceptional condition, whatever it might be, is only 
one small part of an entire human being. 

When you understand that^an exceptional student 
is a whole person, it helps to put.the student's excep- 
tional condition in its proper perspective. No matter 
how visible, how obvious, how unavoidable the 
exceptional condition is, it is only a fraction of the 
whole person. It is only one pf a long list of attributes 
describing the person. 

Being a whole person, justjike every other person 
in the world, an exceptional student has his or her 
own strengths and yveaknesses, likes and dislikes, 
hopes and fears, successes and failures. There rnay 
well be things an exceptional student cannot do, but 
alLpeopleJbave things they cannot do: No otie can do 
everything. 

Likewise, an exceptional student may be different, 
Jn sqme respects, from you and from other students. 
But isn't everyone different in some ways? Are ariy 
two people ever really alike? If you should feel ner- 
vous or lack confidence as you set out to prepare to 
serve exceptional students, you might remind yourr 
s,elf that these exceptional students are just people^ 
'after all. 

Preparing ^ 

How, then, can you prepare yourself to serve 
exceptional students?^ yow can you gain the knowl- 
edge and skills youthfeed in order to provide them 
with fair and effective instruction? How can you learn 
to accommodate their unique needs and abilities? 




Although preparing yourself to serve exceptional 
students may require some time and effort, it should 
not be a difficult thing to do. It consists primarily of 
somex:ommon-sense. practical steps you can take. 
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You can plan a program of professional development 
based on these steps: 

• Expand your concept of your role. You can 

ensure that your idea of what you should do, as a 
vocational teacher, includes all the r^sponsibili-' 
ties that you will have in sen/ing exceptional stu- 
dents. 

• Review your attitudes. You can identify any 
attitudes you have that would hinder the success 



of exceptional students in\our vocational pro- 
gram. 

• Gain greater ^experience. You can broaden 
your knowledge of exceptional persons and 
expand your experience in working with them. 
You can learn about their conditions and their 
chances for success in vocational education and 
in the world of work. 

* 

Let's take a closer look at each of the three steps. 



Expand Your Concept of Your Role 



It will be essential for you to fultilkseveral simple 
responsibilities in order to serve the exceptional stu- 
.dents in your vocational progra^m. As a teacher of 
exceptional students, you may need to act more^re- 
quently in roles that go beyond just providing voca- 
tional instruction. In a word, you should^ ensure that 
you are appropriately involved in all phases of train- 
ing exceptional students. Bear in mind that your con- 
cern at this point is not to learn how to fulfill tfirese 
roles, but to identify the roles in which you must serve 
and come to grips with the need to do so. 

Provide Input into Placement Decisiolis 

The exceptional student's first step in acquiring 
vocational training is placement into a vocational prd- 
gram. As a teacher and expert practitioner in your 
own oicuoational specialty, you are the person most 
highly «|ualiTied to provide input into vocational place- 
ment decisions. You have Extensive and detailed 
knowledge of vyhat it is like to be both a student and a 
worker in the area. You know what knowledge and 
skills students need to acquire as they work to attain 
entry-level competen^^ ;n the area. 

It will probably not be your responsibility to make 
final , placement decisions. These decisions are 
usually made by others, such as special educators, 
counselors, administrators, the student, and the stu- 
dent's significant others (e.g., parents or guardians). 
However,- those making placement decisions will 
need input from you if their decisions are to t^e good 
ones. Thus, you may be asked to attend a placement 
meeting or to furnish information about your voca- 
tional program to those making such decisions. 

They will need to know from you what kinds of 
knowledge are required in the area. If. forexarnple, 
your area is one that requires understanding of highly 
technical or complex ideas and concepts, they will 
want to take that into account as they determine 
appropriate placement for a mentally retarded stu- 
dent. They will need to determine, with input from 
you, whether the student might be placed into an 
area that is less demanding intellectually, or whether 
the student can understand and use the necessary 
concepts with modified instruction. 



By the same token, those making placement deci- 
sions need to know from you what manipulative 
skllf^^re required in the area. This information could 
be very important for students with physical impair- 
ments. Would limited use of one arm or leg prevent a 
student from operating a particular piece of machin- 
ery? Is prolonged standing required? What kind of 
general endurance is needed for the area— is there ' 
constant heavy work, occasjonal heavy work, or 
none at all? 

Other factors pertinent to the placement of excep- 
tional stuclent/might also require your inpuf. To what 
extent are basic skills, such as reading, writing, and 
speaking, necessary in the area? Would- the work 
require a great deal of high-level technical readirig? 
Would the work involve meeting and communicating 
with the general public? What kinds of problems 
could a hearing impairment present? 

'The list of factors affecting placement decisioris 
could be quite long. The important point, however, is 
that you share- your own experience when' those 
making placement decisions call upon you. The 
knowledge ypu share will help decision makers to 
place the exceptional student into an appropriate 
program. 
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Serve in a Counseling Roie 

Once exceptional students are placed into your 
vocational program, you will have the responsibility 
of providing instruction to prepare them for employ- 
ability. Part of this responsibility could be^to counsel 
students with personal-social problems. Exceptional 
students may have personal-social problems that 
affect their behavior and performance in your class- 
room or laboratory. 

Such problems may take the form of disruptive 
behavior, boredom, poor personal hygiene, absence, 
inability to get along vyith others, or lack of ftiotivation. 
Your on-the-spot counseling in the classroom, as 
such problems occur, may be of great ben^^fit to these 
s^identsl 

Some of your exceptional students may have low 
self-esteem, perhaps because they have not often 
experienced success. You m^y need to establish 
rapport with your exceptional students, letting tjiem 
know that you are confident ofyh0\rsuccess. The 
small word of encouragement of;the pat on the back 
that you offer as you work with a student can often 
help that student to cjevelop a better self-concept. 




Exceptional students may also benefit'from coun- 
seling you Could provide Jn other areas. Racial or 
ethnic minority students may feel a conflict between 
the values of their own culture and those of the major- 
ity culture. Some exceptional students— physically 
handicapped or mentally retarded students, for 
example— -may have beefi overprotected by well- 
meaninsi parents. These students might need to be 



helped to learn to take responsibility for their own 
* actions. 

Finally, perhaps the most important cour;»9eling 
skill for you to develop is referral. Since you are not 
a. professional counselor, you do not have all the 
knowledge and skills required to offer intensive, sus- 
tained counseling to your exceptional students. Con- 
sequently, you can often counsel your exceptional 
students best by referring them to the appropriate, 
trained, professional personnel. 



Help Students Develop Basic Skills 

^ Not all students have the level of basic skills- 
reading, writing, speaking, math— necessary to 
function in the world of Work. Some of your excep- 
tional students may have this same lowlevel of basic 
communication and computational skills. In order to 
prepare students fully for employability, you may 
need to help your exceptional stucjents develop their 
basic skills. 

• You need not become a specialist iri communica- 
tion remediation or pur^ and applied mathemalics in 
order to help students develop these skills. You can, 
in fact, do a'great deal within the framework of your 
regular vocational msfruction. You can, and should, 
give students vocational reading assignments that 
allow thgm to improve their reading skills. You can 
give students the opportunity to learn and practice 
the math, writing, and speaking skills they will need 
on the job. 

The lQ>iel of basic skills that exceptional.students 
need on the job depends on the specifics of the job. In 
some occupations, workers don't need to read any- 
thing more complex than the labels on packing 
crates^Jn others, workers have tocead highly tech- 
nical operatirfrrstteels^nstcyct^ manuals, and 
.schematicdiagrams. 

Similarly, some occupations do not reqbiLe^^ophis- 
ticated writing, speaking, or math skills. Some work- 
ers never write anything at work. They may only need 
to sjJeak well enough to communicate^ with their 
supervisor and co-workers. They may use their math 
only when they^count items on a shelf or figure their 
work hours. Other workers, however, must write 
orders and reports, communicate with the public in 
person and over the telephone, and balance account 
ledgers. 

As an expert practitioner in your occupational 
specialty, you should know what levels of basic skills 
are required on the job. You should diso know what 
levels of basic skills your exceptional students 
presently have. Should you find that your students* 
levels of basic skills are lower than those required on 
the job, it will be part' of your responsibility to do what 
you can to help. Youxan refer exceptional students 



to trained remedial speciajists. but you can always do 
your own part, too. ^ 

Provide Flexible; Individualized 
Instruction , . ^"^^^ v 

We have already discusse^ the ^ wide range of 
needs and alpilities youf exceptionafstudents might 
have. Some students comprehend information rapid- 
ly, some quite slowly. Some styaents need a great 
dear of practice to master a skill, sqpne very little. 
Some learn best by reading printed material, some 
by listening to an oral pre^ntation, some by observ- 
ing a demonstration, and some by hands-on experi- 
ence. Some students work best alone, some in small 
groups, and s^e in large groups. 

In order for eabh student to learn most efficiently 
and effectively, the student should be able to learn 
in the way that suits him or her best. Sometimes the 
student's learning 3tyje is simply a matter of 
preference— the stiiSent learns best and most easily 
that way. At other times, however, the studenrs 
exceptional conc/ition dictates that the ^dent can- 
not leajp in a particular way.— the blind ^dept can- 
not use printed materials without adaptation. 

If you ai;aip accommodate this wide range of learn- 
ing styledp5g.will need to provide flexible, individual- 
izerl instruction, ^'ou wilj need to tailor your use of 
instructional activities, materials, grouping arrange- 
ments, and so on, to the learning styles of your 
exceptional students. You might think of yourself not 
as the sole dispenser of knowledge, but as a learning 
facilitator. 

This does not rpean, by the way, that you will have 
to have each of your students doing a different activj;^ 
ty, using different materials, at a different pace, in a 
different sequence. This afDproach may simply not be 
practical to implement., What you caiddo, however, is 
to get away from the ic^a that all students must do the 
same thing at the same time using the same set of 
materials. You will find,- instead, that you can plan 
and use alternative or supplementary activities and 
. materials to allow students to learn their own b^st 
way. ^ ' 

Furthermore, the flexible, individualized instruction 
you provide will benefit hpt only your exceptional 
students, but all students. You will have more than 
one student who does not read well. All of these 
studel^ts, exceptional or otherwise, might profit from 
being able to view a slide/tape presentation instead 
of reading a handout. Likewise, you will have some 
students who prefer to work alone and others who 
prefer to work in small groups. Using a variety of 



\ To gam sHiU rn assisting students m jmprovrng their basic skills, you may 
wisti to rotor to modules m tho M category. Modules M 1 through M 5 v»^ich 
deal with foadmg, writing, oral communication, and math, may bo of particu- 
lar interest 



grouping "patterns .can accommodate these "Varyjng^ 
learning preferences or styles. 

Provide Essential First Aid 

Exceptional' students with physical or sensory^ 
impairments may require first aid in your classroom 
or laboratory. An epileptic student might have a 
seizure, a diabetic student could go into insulin 
shock, or a student on crutches might fall. Other 
incidents could ,also require that first aid be adminis- 
tered before quaijjied emergency personnel arrive. 

Therefore, your first responsibility is to become 
familiar with fhe specific nature of any physical 
impairments or conditions your exceptional students 
may have. You should learn to recQgnize the symp- 
toms of an epilepjic seizure or insulin shock if yqu 
have a student with suc^a condition in your program> 
You need to know how the student's specific condi- 
tion might affect the kind of first aid he or she should 
receive in a given situation. ' 

The next step i^ twofold: you need (1) to identify 
the state and local laws and regulations governing 
the administration of first aid by nonmedical person- , 
^ nel and (2) to acquire— through a Red Cross course, 
for example— the, first aid training necessary to 
deal with>mergency situations, within the limits of 
the laws and regulations. 

Finally, you need to establish a procedure for 
attending to the first aid needs of s'tudents. You will 
need to know who in your school or institution is/ 
professionally qualified and authorized to administer^, 
emergency aid— the school nurse, for example. You 
will also need to know whom to contact (e.g., the lo- 
cal emergency squad, paramedics^ambulances). It 
would be wise to keep phd^ numbers for such per- 
sonnel handy in your classroqm or laboratory. 

Perform Administrative Tasks 

Although you may feel that you already h^e nfeip 
than enough to 'do in every 24-hour day, th^may 
be additional administi-ative tasks to perform 7j*tien 
exceptional students are placed into your vocatibnc 
program. These tasks could include filling ojjt paper- 
work, attending planning meetings, or acting as liai- 
son, with a community service agency. Such tasks 
may not bear directly on your classroom ir\striiction, 
but they, do form a part of your total responsibility for 
seiyjng exceptional students. 

The adminisfrative task you will be called on to 
perform perhaps most frequently is record keeping. 
Certain exceptional students are required, by law, to 
have formal Individualized Education Programs 
(lEPs). The lEP contains the studenfs specific 
instructional goals and objectives and is used for 
recording the student's progress.toward them. 
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In addition, if your school or community receives 
federal funaiLto maintain services^ or facilities for 
exceptional stuWents, you may be required to docu- 
ment student use of these services or facilities. If >pou 
are thorough in« documenting students' progress in 
your program, your records will serve as a basis for 
meeting any such additional record-keeping require-' 
m^nts for exceptional students. In general, docu- 
menting students' progress toward goals and objec- 
tives simply allows you to serve exceptional students 
most efficiently. 

You may also need to improve your time manage- 
ment skills, your %chnical writing skills, or your 
interpeVsonal skills. Improving skills in these areas 
can help you to perform necessary administrative 
tasks quickly and efficiently, so that you can devote 
your main effort to ypur principal responsibility- 
providing fair and effective instruction to your excep- 
tional students. \^ 

Teach Both Your Subject AND 

Your Students * 

Some vocational teachers are fond of remarking, "I 
don't teach a subject— I teach students!" Such a 
remark certainly shows a humane attitude, toward 
students and a teacher's responsibility to serve them. 
It em^asizes the notion that students are individuals 
and shpuld be treated_as such. Further, it points out 
that students are, and should be, as important to 
teachers as their subject matter. 

As you provide instruction to your exceptional stu- 
dents, you should always remember that they are 
individuals— no more, no less. Your exceptional stu- 
dents, just like all your oihet, students, need the 
knowledge and skills that make up .entry-level com- 



petency in your vocatiortal area. They may need your 
wisdom, advice, and motivation as they acquire 
these skills. Most important, they need to be treated 
as individuals— each uriique, each able to learn, 
each worthy of your personal attention and con- 
sideration, each with his or her own contribution to 
make. 

In spite of this, however, you should not lose sight 
of the importance of your subject. The occupational 
knowledge and skills you offer your students are 
vitally important, as well. They are as important 
to ♦your exceptional students as they are to you— 
oerhapS more so.' You do your exceptional students 
no favor if you deny this, in word or deed. 

, It will not^help these students, for example, if you 
cut cornej§.in your subject in order to give them^ a 
"break." It wouldn't help a young man in home eco- 
nomics, for instance, for the female teacher or stu- 
dents constantly to do little things for him. Once this 
student leaves the program, prospective employers 
will expect hirrNo have the same skills as the female 
graduates. \ 

Keep Involved on an Ongoing Basis 

Finally, ip serving exceptional stucjents, you need 
to stay prepared. You will want, as much as possible, 
\o seek- or create .opportunities to keep up to date 
professionally. In addition, as your own experience 
and expertise in^erving exceptional students grov/, 
you will be able to help others do what you have 
done. You can share your knowledge and skills with 
others in the teaching profession and in the com- 
munity. . ' 

You might, for instance, want to encourage your 
school or college, district, or state to offer relevant 
Inservice activities to assist in your further prepara- 
tion. These activities might include :;vorkshops, lec- 
tures, mini-classes," presentations, and training ses- 
sions. They might be exercises involving sex.equity, 
human relations, cultural awareness, group dynam-.. 
ics, or interpersonal skills. They might be activities 
b^T^'ilating handicapping conditions— in which par- 
ticipaTii^.for. example, could go around-blindfolded, 
experiencing \^at it's like not to be able to see. 

As part of your ongoing involvement in^serving 
exceptional students, you could also consider sup- 
porting ,and participating in professional organiza- 
tions concerned with the teaching of exceptional stu- 
dents. This will provide further opportunities for 
preparation as you take part in the activities spon- 
sored by the organization. Membership can also put 
you in touch with other professionals who can share 
their own expertise with you. 

You may find it very helpful, as you continue to 
serve exceptional students, to organize or participate 
in a teacher i^upport group— an informal group of 




teachers who serve or have served exceptional stu- 
dents. This can be another opportunity to get in touch 
with other concerned professionals with whom to 
share ideas, solve problerris, develop ^materials, and 
offer mutual understanding and encouragement. As 
your own expenence and expertise in se^rving excep- 
tional studentsjncrease, youxan help others less 
prepared than yourself. 

Review Your Attiiudes 



We have been saying all along that jt is your 
responsibility to provide fair and effective instruction 
to your exceptional students. This might be re- 
phrased to say that you should provide your excep- 
tional students with the same opportunity to learri as 
other students. Yel you may have some attitudesjhat 
do not allow you to provide this opportunity How so'? 

You may know the answer to this question already. 
You probably know about seif-fulfilling prophecies. 
You should be aware that, if you think a particular 
student cannot learn and succeed in your vocational 
program, the student is less likely to do so. Thus, your 
attitudes toward exceptional students and their 
chances for success become crucial, if these stu- 
dents are to succeed. 

But what do you mpan by success— that every 
student will end up with exactly the same skills and 
knowledge? Not necessarily. In your vocational pro- 
gram, sufccess means achieving those competen- 
cies identified in a student's individual plan as neces- 
sary for entry into the occupation of his/her choice. In 
the world of work, success means obtaining and 
keeping an entry-level position in the occupation for 
which the student is framed. For some students, it 
also means progressing in a chosen career. 



You might even approach such a support group or 
professional organization to create opportunities 
for continued pi:eparation. Together, you could plan 
and carry but activities to share your collective 
experience, ap^d" expertise with others. You might 
apply for grapts.or write proposals to support your 
own experimjsntation and innovation. You could even 
band together to support the passage of educational 
legislation affecting exceptional students. 

One very important part of staying involved and 
keeping up to date is to identify— -on a continual 
basis—the areas in which you need additional train- 
ing or information. As the theory and practice of 
teaching evolve, you will want to be aware of new 
ideas and techniques related to your own instruction. 
As the technology of your occupational area de- 
velops, you will want to make sure that you are teach- 
ing th 3 right knowledge and skills to your exceptional 
students. As you try out new ideas and techniques, 
you will need to evaluate whether they have been 
effective. ^ ^ 

You can also use student follow-up data to Identify 
your* own need for further prepatetion. Formal or 
informal, this data will help you to pinpt)int areas in 
which you need further improvement. It can showyou 
where you are doing your job well— serving excep- 
tional students by preparing them to succeed in the 
world of work. It can also tell where you need to 
improve in order to serve exceptional students better. 



Thus, success in your program may be different for 
two different students 'f their occupational goals are 
different. But their ultimate goal is the same— 
employability in a chosen occupation. It is in these 
two impdrtarit areas— in training and on thejob- that 
each stucldnt needs to succeed. 

ldealiy,.your attitudes toward exceptional students 
and their chances for success would ali be positive. 
You would be, first of all, indifferent to their differ- 
ences. You would hardlj' notice if your exceptiorial 
students were of a different race or culture. Behavior 
patterns or a life-style unlike your own would not 
'bother you. You wouldn't care whether students 
spoke your own dialect of English, a different dialect, 
or a foreign language. Differences in intelligence and 
mental capacity wduld affect nothing more than the 
way you provide instruction. Your students' physical 
condition, age, sex, and economic status would be 
nothing more than details in the overall picture. You 
would be too involved with the whole person to react 
emotionally to what differences there might be. 

Furthermore, you would be completely and rightly 
confident that you could accommodate these excep- 
tional students' needs and abilities in your Instruc- 
tion. You would understand that physical, intellec- 
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tual, cultural, and gender differences do not affect the 
students' chances for success, but only the way you 
lead students to success. You would believe that 
your exceptional students can succeed, both in your 
program and in the worid of work. 

These two sets of attitudes, about differences and 
chances for success, would not ignore the obvious. 
They would not deny the differences, for to do so 
would be to guarantee failure for your exceptional 
student^. Nor would they predict student success 
lightheartedly, without the necessary accommoda- 
tion. But they would see differences and success for 
what each really is— one, something to be accom- 
modated; the other, something to be attained. 

If your attitudes toward exceptional students and 
xtheir chances for success are accepting, realistic, 
and optimistic, as described above, you will be able 
to provide your exceptional students with the essen- 
tial opportunity to learn. If you accept your excep- 
tional students an^l believe they can succeed, your 
instruction can be fair and effective. 

However, reality does not always reflect the ideal. 
Your attitudes may not be accepting, realistic, and 
optimistic. You may not be comfortable with the 
difference of an exceptional student. You may be 
frightened of something you know nothing about— 



diifferent race, culture, language, body, mind, age, or 
sex. Perhaps you have never before had close con- 
tact with these differences. Perhaps you have had 
contact with such differences, but that contact has left 
you with negative feelings. 

Furthermore, you may not believe that exceptional 
students can succeed in your program or the world of 
work. You may see only obstacles and hindrances to 
their success. Perhaps you have never seen ah 
exceptional worker in your area. Or, perhaps you 
have seen such a worker struggling and failing at a 
task that was truly impossible to perform. 

Consequently, you will need to review your^atti* 
tudes toward exceptional students and their chances 
for success. For your own purposes, you will want to 
identify your attitudes to determine if they are 
appropriate— if they favor success for your excep- 
tional students. Once you have identified your 
attitudes and are consciously aware of what they are, 
you can ensure that they do not hinder the success of 
the exceptional students In your vocational progran^ 

Should you find, after honest self-examination, 
that your attitudes toward exceptional students and 
their chances for success are not appropriate, you 
will needto take action. You will need to take a fresh 
look at exceptional students and their chances for 
success. You should keep your mind open, put your 
attitudes on hold, and allow yourself the time and 
opportunity to think once more. 

In the meantime, while you think once mcfre, there 
IS something you must do. Regardless of what 
attitudes you may have at the moment, you must 
behave appropriately toward your exceptional stu- 
dents. You must ensure that your actions toward 
them are fair, equitable, and just. 

Fair and equitable behavior toward your excep- 
tional students is not only a matter of professionalism 
in teaching. It is also, in many cases, a legai obliga- 
tion. Regardless of your personal feelings.you must 
act in a nondiscriminatory fashion toward all stu- 
dents, and specifically toward exceptional students. 
These students, like all others, have a right to be in 
your program and a right to learn.' Your obligation, 
then, is to accept them into your program and provide 
them with the needed opportunity to learn. 
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Gain Greater Knowledge, Skiits, and Experience 



As you expand your concept of your professional 
role and review your attitudes, you may discover 
certain areas in which you lack knowledge, skills, and 
experience. You may feel that you do not know 
enough, or cannot do enough, ta serve your excep- 
tional students fairly and effectively at this point. 

Your next task, then, is to detennine what addi- 
tional knowledge, skills, and experience you may 
need. Then, you will need to know how you can go 
about acquiring this additional knowledge, skill, and 
^experience. 

What Knowledge, Skiiis, ^ 
and Experience? 

You should bear in mind, again, that your concem 
at this point is simply to identify the specific^knowl- 
edge, skills, and experience that you need to acquire. 
The information presented in the following sections is 
not sufficient to prepare you to serve your exceptional 
students. \ 

General characteristics of exceptional condi- 
tions. A logical starting place would be to be sure that 
you have adequate information on the general char- 
acteristics of the different kinds of exceptional stu- 
dents and their conditions. That is, do you know the 
common group characteristics of the students who^ 
have the exceptional conditions we are considering? 

For example, you will need to have a general idea 
of the developmental cycle of the mentally retarded. 
You may need to know the typical pattern of how 
such a student grows and develops mentally. Does a 
mentally retarded student generally mature, emo- 
tionally and intellectually, to the same level as other 
students, but at a slower pace? Or, can mentally 
retarded students mature only to ^ certain level, and 
no further? 

You will need to have corresponding information 
on all the various kinds of exceptionalities. What, for 
instance, is the life of an economically disadvantaged 
student really like? What does it moan, in concrete 
terms, to live at a low socioeconomic level? Likewise, 
how is the life of a racial or ethnic minority student 
affected by this minority status? How does minority 
status affect the student's performance and progress 
in learning? . 

On the other hand, what makes a student gifted or 
talented? Do such students have any common char- 
acteristics that show up over and over again? How 
might these characteristics affect their performance 
in the classroom or laboratory? Similarly, what is the 
typical picture of an adult in a retraining program? 
What things usually present problems to such stu- 
dents? What are their concerns, in general, as they 
seek retraining? 



The same questions would apply to students with 
limited English proficiency, students enrolled in pro- 
grams nontraditional for their sex, and students with 
physical or sensory impairments. What are the identi- 
fying characteristics of such conditions? What do 
these characteristics imply for students' performance 
and progress in your vocational program? 

Factors that may cloud identification. Further- 
more, you should have additional information about 
Some common student characteristics that may 
cloud the issue. Certain typical behavior patterns 
may sidetrack you as you seek to identify potential 
exceptional students. If you are not aware of this 
possibility, you might focus your attention on these 
behaviors and fail to see the true exceptional condi- 
tion! 

Consider, for example, a student who appears 
constantly bored and uninterested in the lesson be- 
ing presented. You could assume that the student is 
unmotivated or incapable of handling the material. 
However, this apparent boredom may well stem from 
the student's ability to absorb information faster than 
other students— the student may be gifted. However, 
if you. as an instructor, do not realize this, you vyill-^ 
have missed the main point— that the student needs 
higher-level, more challenging work. 

Other students may display inappropriate class- 
room behaviors as a result of their exceptional condi- 
tions or, sometimes, in an effort to hide their excep- 
tional conditions. The student who seems to be a 
discipline problem may. in fact, have a learning dis- 
ability, such as dyslexia. A dyslexic student cannot 
read because the printed letters on a page appear all 
jumbled and out of order. Such a student may be- 
come disruptive when required to read in the class- 
room or laboratory. The disruption is the student's 
attempt to conceal the fact that he/she cannot read. 

One more example might be a student who sleeps 
in your classroom or laboratory. On the surface, 
sleeping in class is a problem in and of itself. There 
might, however, be an explanation for the behavior 
that overshadows the behavior itself. The student 
could, of course, be sleeping simply because he or 
she is unmotivated, lazy, young, and foolish. On the 
other hand, the student might be an adult in retrain- 
ing, with a family to support. He/she might be work- 
ing full-time in addition to going to school and simply 
not have time to get enough sleep. This would be the 
real problem. 

Similarly, the student might be economically disad- 
vantaged. He or she may be sound asleep because 
he or she doesn't eat well enough to stay awake all 
day. Or, the student may be an undiagnosed diabetic. 
This disease, if untreated, can cause extreme sleepi- 
ness throughout the day. It follows, then, that you 
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should be aware of these common factorsJhat 
clQud the real condition of yourexceptional students. 

A perspective on general characteristics. 

you acqufre new knovyledge' and infoijnation about 
the general characteristics of e)^ceptional conditions 
and factors that may cloud identification, there is a 
perspective, or viewpoint, that you should also 
acquire. It has to do with the'shortcomings of using 
general characteristics to identify exceptional stu- 
dents and the danger of stereotyping. ^ 

the advantage of using general characteristi(^Js 
that they form a sort of mental shorthand. Oncep)u 
know the general characteristics o^an economi^lly. 
disadvantaged . student, you can ''be immediately, 
aware of the Icinds of problems a particular student 
might have in your vocational program. You know 
how economically disadvantaged studentG general- * 
ly perform in the classroom or laboratory. This may ^ 
save you time and trouble — you don't have to rein- 
vent the wheel every time you need one, so to speak. 

There is one severe, overriding disadvantage to 
using general characteristics, however. Not every 
student, for example, who is gifted will have all the 
general characteristics associated with giftedness; 
Furthermore, not every student having orie or more 
of the characteristics will be gifted. You never know, 
for instance, whether a given mentally retarded stu- 
dent has the level of emotional and intellectual 
development that the general characteristics would 
lead you to believe. And, you can't be sure that the 
adult man in retraining who is sound asleep in your 
classroom was up all night working to support his 
family. He may have other reasons entirely. 

The viewpoint that you need to acquire, then, is 
that all these general characteristics need to be taken 
with a large grain of salt. They should be used to 
pinpoint the possibility that a student may have 
exceptional needs. Further diagnosis- is needed to 
verify that fact. If you just assume that a partioilar 
exceptional student has all the usual general ^wc- 
teristics, you run the danger of stereotyping th^tu- 
dent. You might be trying to make the sfudent fitjpto a 
slot that is not the right size and shape. 

So, as you learn about the general characteristics 
of various exceptional conditions, you should always 
keep in mind that any individual student may or may 
not have eacff of these characteristics. Before you 
.ever act on the basis.of general characteristics, you 
must always ensure that they apply to the individual 
student with whom you are wprking. 

A perspective on differences. In reviewing your 
attitudes towa-'d exceptionaJ students, you may have 
determined that you are uncomfortable with their dif- 
ferences. In that case.-it may be helpful to you to gain 
a new perspective on differences. 



Assume that you have a student in your program 
whose left arm was amputated after a serious aut6- 
mobile accident. This difference between the stu- 
dent's physical condition and your own repels you. 
The thought of the accident, the surgery, the rehabili- ^ ; 
tation, and the stares of strangers on the street fills > 
you with horror. You can't imagine what it would be ^ ^ 
like to be so different. Wouldn't life be a constant , 
reminder of this one, cruel, glaring difference? - - 

But why? There must be hundreds ot differences 
that you encounter every day that youjdon't react to. 
Are you equally put off by persons of the opposite * 
sex? Are you in horror of people with hair or eyes of a 
different color? Do you shnnk from contact with peo- 
ple who' live in different cities? Are you afraid of 
people of different height or weight? 

In all probability, these differences don't put you off. 
You're accu.stomed to all these things, just as you're 
accustomed to people who wear glasses or false 
teeth or wigs. You may be put off by the amputee, . 
however, because this is a difference to which you i 
^re not accustomed. You should consider differ- 
ences in this perspectiyer-that they are nothing * 
more, nothing less than things you are not accus- 
torped to. They are not aberrations, not irregularities, 
not embarrassments. They are just something you 
haven't run into before. 

Viewed from this perspective, differences that may 
have been threatening before can lose their emo- 
tional impact. As you learn about different cultures, 
values, life-styles, and races, you will probably also ^ 
find that you learn from them. A wheelchair might find 

* its rigtffiul place, along with eyeglasses and false 
teeth, in the list of ingenious contrivances that help us 
overcome nature. A gifted student and a mentally 
retarded student fall easily into place on a continuum 
of intelligence, just as people who read a little faster 
or a little slower than you fit on a continuum of reading 
skills. . jT 

For example, you may find that a gifted student 
knows more about something or has greater skills in 
certain things than you do. If this is the case, you 
should not hesitate to learn from the student. 

* Likewise, students from different racial or ethnic 
groups, different cultures, or different parts of the 
world may have a different way of seeing the world 
and their part in it. You may be able to acquire a ^ 
greater understanding of people and their lives from 
such students. , 

Other exceptional students have things to offer, 
also. A physically impaired student may be a model 
of perseverance and fortitude. An adult in retraining 
may show you patience and wisdom in a difficult 
situation. A student in a program nontraditional for 
his/her sex may bring an entirely new outlook to a 
familiar situation. So, developing a positive perspec- 
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tive on differences can help you as well as your 
students. 

Evidence of success. You may also discover, in 
reviewing your attitudes toward exceptional stu- 
dents, that at present you are skeptical about their 
ability to succeed in your vocational training program 
and in the world of work. If so, you should take this 
into account as you plan for the preparation you will 
need to serve exceptional students. You will need to 
include in your plan strategies for securing evidence 
that these students can, in fact, succeed. 

Evidence of success can also help you to under- 
stand' the positive benefits of training exceptional 
students and placing them in the worid of work. It can 
give you the chance to see that an exceptional work- 
er, bringing home a regular paycheck, can be an 
independent, self-sustaining, and valuable member 
of society. 

Legislation and guidelines. There are four 
pieces of federal legislation that affect the placement 
of exceptional students in vocational education pro- 
grams, as follows: 

• Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 prohibits 
. discrimination in vocational education settings 

on tbe basis of racial/ethnic origin or limited 
English proficiency. 

• Title l)f of the Education Amendments of 1972 
prohibits discrimination in vocational education 
settings on the basis of sex, 

• The Education of All Handicapped Children 
Act (P.L. 94 - 142) states that all handicapped 
children *must be placed in the least restrictive 
environment possible in vocational educ^n 
settings. 

• Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
prohibits discrimination on the basis of physical/ 
sensory handicap oi- mental retardation. 



In addition, there may be state or local legislation 
affecting the placement of exceptional students in 
your vocational program. Likewise, agencies at the . 
federal, state, or local level may have regulations and 
guidelines concerning Jhe placement of exceptional^ 
students in vocational education. 

Your school or institution will have to be especially 
concerned about such regulations and guidelines if 
program money is received frorrT government agen- 
cies. 

Thus, you will need to be familiar with the specifics 
of these types of legislation and guidelines. You will 
also want to keep up to date concerning new legisla- 
tion and guidelines as they appear- 

Occupational developments. In order to train 
your vocational students for the world of work, you 
must always keep abreast of occupational develop- 
ments. You must be up to date yourself in order to 
teach your students the knowledge and skills actually 
required for entry into the trade as it is practiced 
today. 

Occupational developments can be even more 
important when you have exceptional students. As 
the technology of the occupation changes, barriers to 
the employment of exceptional workers^may be re- 
duced or eliminated. With new technology, a sensory 
or physical handicap may become immaterial. Physi- 
cal stren_gth may no longer be required for a certain 
job position. Employers may seek workers who have 
a different kind of previous experience in order to 
work with newly installed technology. 

Thus, you should be particularly careful to keep up 
to date with occupational developments, in order to 
ensure the placement and success of your excep- 
tional students in the world of work. You should 
always have your finger on the pulse gf industry, so 
that you can both meet the needs of your exceptional 
students and capitalize on their unique abilities. 

Burnout. Finally, 'you may need tb have some 
information on burnout. Burnout is a condition 
experienced by workers of many kinds, especially 
teachers. Usually, burnout begins with a feeling of 
emotional exhaustion— of having nothing more to 
give on the job. The worker becomes cynical and ^ 
calloused toward Work and toward the people dealt 
^ with at work. Other symptoms may include- chronic 
fatigue,, irritability, and a negative attitude toward 
oneself and work. Finally, the worker often feels that 
all his/her efforts on the job have been unsuccessful 
and will continue to be so. 

One factor that often leads to burnout is unmet 
expectations- For example, a worker may begin a job 
in the expectation of helping people. It may be very 
important to this person to have the satisfaction of 
seeing people whose lives are changed for the better 
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because of his/her help. However, this expectation 
may be unrealistic. Observable changHJs rarely 
immediatoly forthcoming. Nor do people have 
been helped always appreciate that help, or show 
their appreciation. When this worker realizes that he 
or she does not seem to be truly helping people as 
anticipated, the worker may become disillusioned, 
^arid burnout may set in. v, 

' Burnout especially affects workers in helping occu- 
pations. Teachers, therapists, social workers, and 
others work extensively with dther people; trying to 
help them in one way or another. As you help your 
exceptional students gain new occupational knowl- 
edge and skills, you may suffer from burnout your- 
self. Thus, you may need to know how to cope with 
burnout. 

• The f irst strategy for coping with burnout is preven- 
tive. You can ensure that the expectations you have 
about teaching exceptional students are realistic and 
can be met. You can gain accurate, reliable informa- 
tion about exceptional students. You can a^ulte 
evidence that they^ can succeed, with a certain 
amount of time and effort oh your part. This accurate 
understanding on your part will allow your expecta- 
tions to be realistic. 

You can use other strategies to relieve burnout if it 
has already set in. Many psychologists say that the^ 
best thing to do is to vary your routine in order to 
restore some healthy self-centeredness. This can 
help you overcome the feeling that you have given of 
yourself until you have nothing left to give. 

This break in routine could be a vacation from 
work, a trip, or a new interest— perhaps a new hobby. 
Of course, you may not be able to make such a major 
break in your own situation. In that case, you should 
simply be sure that you spend some time every day 
doing something you truly enjoy. You can certainly 
allow yourself some smaLI luxury. 

You might, for instance, set aside a half hour every 
day after work for yourself. You could go window 
shopping or head for the tennis courts. You might 
luxuriate in a hot bath or settle into your armchair with 
a favorite magazine. You could get together with 
friends or tinker with your car— anything you enjoy 
just for yourself because you deserve it. 

Finally, you can develop the habit of persisting in 
the face of apparent failure. You can persevere even 
if things dorft seem to be working out today. You may 
already have this habit. You may already be aware 
that sometimes it is necessary, in teaching, to do it 
once, do it twice, and then do it over dg^iin. Some of 
your exceptional students may need this variety of 
repetition and reinforcement as they acquire new 
knowledge and skills. So, your ability to persist in 
teaching, as students learn, may be of great benefit 
to both you and them. 



How to Gain Knowledge, Skills, 

and Experience 

No»v, you probably have some idea of the kinds of 
knowledge, skills, and expierience that you may need 
as you preparejQ.serv9 exceptional students. How 
can you go about obtaining this greater experience? 
You can do so by consulting reliable resources, 
observing firsthand, and interacting with people who 
have exceptional needs. 

Consult reliable resouces. A good way to start 
gaining greater experience is to consult reliable re- 
"souces. Resources with accurate, up-to-date infor- 
mation about exceptional persons and their condi- 
tions may be all around you. You can begin to tap 
these resources to expand your knowledge about 
exceptional students. 



Perhaps the first reliable resource you might con- 
sider is the library. The^ library in your school, col- 
lege, or community may contain many kinds of books 




about exceptional persoris and their conditions. You 
might, for example, find biographies of historical fig- 
ures who share the characteristids of your excep- 
tional students— Thomas Edison was deaf. Franklin 
Roosevelt was confined to a wheelchair, and Albert 
Einstein was certainly gifted. 

You might also find many books at your library on 
the general characteristics of your exceptional stu- 
dents. You can read abqut the physical condition of 
physically impaired students, the life-style of an eth- 
nic minority student, or the intellectual development 
of mentally retarded students. These books might be 
technical in nature (e.g., textbooks, case studies, 
dissertations) or very popular in their appeal 
(memoirs of an exceptional person, the parents of an 
exceptional child, or a professional serving excep- 
.tional persons, for example). You may find much of 
great value in understanding the general character- 
istics of exceptional conditions. 

At the library, you should also find professional 
journals and periodicals. Many journals and periodi- 
cals deal with the problems and concerns of excep- 
tional persons. You. might find articles -written by 
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medical specialists, counselors, teachers, teacher 
educators, or other concerned professionals about 
the needs and abilities of exceptional stuaents. You 
can read how others meet these needs. You may firid 
evidence of exceptional students succeeding in 
vocational programs and in the world of work. 

And don't overlook the media resources your li- 
brary may contain^ The library may have films, film- 
strips, slides, or videotapes that deal with exceptional 
persons and their general characteristics. You may 
find references to such media resources as you read 
books, journals, an^ periodicals. 

Also, as you use the library, don't ignore the possi- 
bility of having the library acquire a specific resource 
that they don't already have. Speak to the librarian if 
you can't find .a reference you are looking for. The 
library may be able to buy it or borrow it for you from 
another library or system with which they cooperate. 
Or, they may be able to refer you to another library to 
obtain the reference yourself. The local librarian can 
tell you the possibilities in each case. 

As you consult the resources available at your 
library, you will read about groups and organiza- 
tions that deal with the problems and concerris of 
exceptional persons. These might be community 
organizations, such as the National Associatiori for 
the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), the 
National Association for Retarded Citizens, or the 
National Organization for Women (NOW). You might 
also find references to educational organizations 
concerned with te^hing exceptional studehts— for 
example, the National Clearinghouse for Bilingual 
Education or the National Indian Training and 
Research Center. 

Organizations such as these can be a valuable 
resource to you. They often publish jourrials aj[\d 
periodicals. They provide the opportunity for con- 
cerned professionafs to share their experiences and 
profit from the experiences of others. They may pre- 
sent activities— workshops, lectures, presentations 
—to convey accurate, reliable information about 
exceptional persons and their conditions. You might 
consider joining one or more such groups, so that you 
can share the expertise they have to offer. 

There are public or government agencies that 
can also serve as a resource to you. Many such 
agencies address the problems and concerns of 
exceptional persons. You could contact agencies 
serving the interests of- your exceptional students to 
obtain information on students and their needs in 
vocational education. Examples of such agencies ' 
are the Council for Exceptional Children (for handi- 
capped students), the Asia Resource Center (for 
Asian-American students), and the Dissemination 
Assessment Center for Bilingual Education (for bilin- 
gual students and those with limited English pro- 
ficiency). * 




Sample 1 lists some of the organizations .and 
agencies that you might want to consult in preparing 
to serve exceptional students. You should, first of all, 
contact those that might serve the concerns of your 
own exceptional students. You can inquire about 
what specific services they offer— information, mate- 
rials, support services— and how to gain-^ccess to 
them. The sample does not include all such groups. It 
is meant simply to suggest what types of resources 
may be available. You should also try to identify local 
or regional organizations that act in the same ca- 
pacity. 

Finally, you should be able to obtain information 
about the general characteristics of your exceptional 
students through the media. You can, for example, 
find articles in newspapers or magazines that deal 
with exceptional persons and their conditions. Fre- 
quently, there are programs on television (especially 
".public broadcasting channels) or radio on the same 
topics. There may also be movies showing locally 
that treat exceptional persons, their lives, and their 
conditions. 

Your school or college may also offer activities to 
assist professional staff in preparing to serve excep- 
tional students. You should participate in these 
activities as much as possible. If no such activities 
are offered, you should urge your institution to begin 
providing them. You could also consider enrolling for 
further course work at a local college or university. 

Finally, you can consult other people who have 
firsthand experience in serving exceptional students. 
Your school or college will probably have many such 
specialists. They might be other vocational teachers 
who have, or have had, exceptional students in their 
programs. You could talk with a special education 
teacher, a foreign language teacher, or a remedial 
reading specialist. You could consult the school 
nurse, psychologist, or guidance counselor. Your 
community may have even more— rehabilitation 
workers, interpreters, sociaj workers, physical thera- 
pists, sex equity coordiriators, adult education 
specialists— the list is almost endless. 



SAMPLE 1 
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AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS SERVING 
EXCEPTIONAL STUDENTS 



Vocational Education and Excaptiohal Students 
in Ganaral 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 432 10 

U.S. Department of Education 
Office of Vocational and Adult Education 
Seventh aril "D" Streets, S.W.. 
Washington, DC 20202 

l/ieNfitally or Ptiyaically Handicapped 

Alexander Graham Bell Associatfon.for the Deaf 
3417 Votta Place, N.W. 

Washington, DC 20007 * ^ ^ 

American Association on Mental Deficiency^ 
5201 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 2001 5 u * 

American printing House fortho^Blind 
1 839 Frankfort Avenue 
LouisviHe,KY 40206 

The Council for Exceptional Children 
1 920 Association Drive 
Restpn.VA 22091 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Handicapped and Gifted Children . 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston,VA 22091 

Junior National Association of the Deaf 
Gallaudet College 
Florida Avenue at 7th Street, N.E. 
Washington, DC 20002 

National Association for Retarded Citizens 
2709Aveflue''E'* 

Ariington,TX 76011 - , • 

National Center on Employment of the Handicapped 
Human Resources Center ^ 
All^ertson, NY 11507 

President's Committee on Employment of the Handicapped 
1 1 1 1 Twentieth Street, N.W, 
Washington, DC 20210 

Science for the Visually Handicapped 
919 Walnut Street, Eifi^th Floor 
Philade^ia, PA 19107 

U.S, Departnient of Educiition 3^ 
OfHce of Sp^'al Education and Rehabiiitatioh Services 
Seventh and "D" Streets, S.W. 
Washington, DC 20202 

Studenta Enrolled for Retraining 

American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
Natfonal Center for Higher Education 
One Dupont Cirde, N.W. . . 
Washington, DC 20036 



National Council on Aging 
1 828 "L" Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20036 

Gift^ and Talented Students 

The Council for Exceptional Children 
1 920 Association Drive 
Restoh,VA 22091 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Handicapped and Gifted Children 
1 920 Association Drive 
Reston,VA 22091 " , 

Studenta witti Limited Engiiah Proficiency 

National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education 
1500 Wilson E3oulevard, Suite 802 
Rosslyn,VA 22209 . 

U.S. Department of Education 

Office of.Bilingual Education and Minority Language Affairs 

400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 

Washington, DC 20202 

Students Enrolled in Programs Nontraditional 
for Their Sex 

The Resource Center on Sex Equity 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
400 North Capitol Street, N.VV. 
Washi^ngton, DC 20001 - * 

Rj Associates, Inc. 
1018 Wifson Boulevard 
Aj1ington;VA 22209 

U.S. Department of Education 
Office of Equal Opportunity 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, DC 20202 

Women's Educational Equity Act Dissemination Center 
Education Development Center (EDC) ' 
55 Chapel Street 
Newton, MA 021 60 

Women on Words and Images 
P.O. Box 2163 
Princeton, NJ 08540 

Racial/Ethnic IMinority Studenta 

Asian American Studies Center , 

BOX24A43 

Los Angeles) CA 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Office of Indian Educatfon Programs 
Indian Education Resource<5enter 
.Box 1788 . 

Albuquerque, NM 871 03 - 

Center for Latin American Studies 
319QrinterHail 
University of Florida 
Gainesville. FL326t1 
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Chicano Studies Center 
University of CaNfornia 
405HilHiiifdAverKJe 
Los Angeles; CA 90024 

Indian Stijdies Center 

1817 E.Baltimore Street 
Baltimore. MP 21231 

Migram Educatk)hai Oevek)p^ 
800 Brazos ^ 
Austin, TX7870r, 

National Assocdlh for the'Advancement of Black Americans in 

Vocational Education 
2l8LjirieHatt 
BladcstxiraVA 24061 

National Indian Training and Research C>nte^ 
2121 S. Mill AvenueVSuite2b4 
Tempe,AZ862l2 - 




Opportunities indusbialization Centers of America 
Green and Cou}ter:streets 
Philade^ PA 19144 

PueiteRican Res earch arKt 

1529Cbm)ecticut AV«Mr^ N.W. 
Waahinglon. DC 2^)036 , 

U.S. Deparj^fwntof Educi^ 
Office of Ec|ual pppomjnity 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. ^ 
Washkigloh;DC2C?02 

Urt)anUMQue 
53 E. Fifty-second Street 

|slewYo«k,NYlO(^ • 

EconcwnlcaNy 

Appaiadiia Edix^tionai liibors^ 
P.O: Box 1348 
Charleston, WV 25325 



Observf firsthand. Another way of gaining 
greater experience with exceptional workers and stu- 
dents is to observe them, firsthand, being successful 
in what they are doing. To. gain this evidence of 
success, you can identify vocational programs in 
your school or cominunity in which exceptional stu- 
dents are enrolled. You can visit these programs 
yourself. You can watch -a student in a wheelchair 
operate a modified lathe, or a young woman overhaul 
brakes, or an Hispanic student preside over the 
meeting of a vocational student organization. ^ 




You can also observe exceptional persons who 
are successfully employed. You can compare the 
exceptional worker!s job perfomnance with that of his 
or her peers on the job. Through such experiences, 
you will have the chance to see that exceptional 
workers, like exceptional students, can perform suc- 
cessfully. 

Observing exceptional workers and students 
firsthand may also enable you to gain perspective on 



general characteristics. As you observe exceptional 
students and workers, you may be able to see how 
one individual has some of the "expected" character- 
istics but not others. You can see that each individual 
is unique and should be examined on his or her own 
merits. 

Finally, as you observe you may be able to gain a 
new perspective on differences. You will have the 
opportunity to observe exceptional persons as whole 
persons, human beings with feelings just like every- 
one else. You can use this opportunity to ensure that 
your view of exceptional students includes an entire 
human being in every case. You can help yourself 
see the person inside every student because you can 
see past the difference. 

If you can see the whole person inside your excep- 
tional student, you will have the chance to und^r- 
stand that this person has interests and feelirjgs, 
goals and fears, likes and dislikes just like your dwn, 
Vou can add to your experience the sure knowledge 
that the "difference" in an exceptional student is only 
one of a long list of qualities describing the student- 
qualities that perhaps describe you. 

interact. A final and, possibly, best way to^gain 
experience with exceptional persons is to inteVagt 
with them. You have already sought needed irifoirpa- 
tion from reliable resources. You have obseryedih^ 
success of exceptional students and workers. You 
have had the chance to understand that a particular 
exceptional characteristic is only one small part of a 
whole person. 

You have, thus, added a great deal of new informa- 
tion and perspective to your experience with excep- 
tional students. You can now add further to this ex- 
perience by interacting with exceptional persons-^ 
whether your students or other people who share the 
characteristics that make them exceptional. You 
should interact with them in the same way that you 
interact with all other people. "Ideally, you treat all 
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people— including your students— as individuals, 
each of them good at some things and not at others. 
But you do not let a single quality in the person block 
your view of the person as a whole. Your approach to 
exceptional persons should be the same. 

When you interact with exceptional students in this 
way, you will have the chance to see that they learn 
by building on their good points and overcoming their 
weak points— just as all students do. As you help 
exceptional students build on good points and over- 
come weak points, you can see that they are learning 
and succeeding in your vocational program— just as 
all students can. You will know that they can jeave 
your vocational program with all the knowledge and 
skills they will need for the world of work— just as all 
students can. 

Perhaps the best strategy for interacting with 
exceptional persons is to simply sit down and chat 
with them and get to know them. There may be 
exceptional persons in your place of worship, your 
neighborhood, an organization you belong to, or the 
restaurant where you have lunch every Monday. 



There may be a lounge in your school or college 
where* exceptional students congregate on their 
breaksr»^Ypu can take the opportunity to make their 
acquaintance, get to know them, and sge them as 
peopje. 

You could also make an effort to interact with the 
family and community of your exceptional students. 
You might plan to visit your exceptional students' 
homes in order to get to know their families and home 
surroundings. You might participate in community 
events. Perhaps one of your Hispanic students lives, 
in a neighborhood that has an Hispanic Awareness 
Week; you could attend some of the activities. You 
can get to know your students by getting to know the 
people that live around them. 

Thus, you are giving yourself one more opportunity 
to acquire a perspective on differences and evidence 
of success. You create the opportunity to see that an 
exceptional student is a real, whole person, with cer- 
tain characteristics and certain differences, but capa- 
ble of success all the same. 
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Optional _ 
Activity ■ 



The material in the information sheet is general in nature, treating,all excep- 
tional students "-gether. For niore specific information on individual groups 
and strategies fv.r serving them, you may wish to consult the supplementary 
reference, Wall, Vocational Education for Special Groups. This reference is 
^ targeted specifically to vocational education. Section 1 examines how voca- 
tional education can help the special groups. Section 2 focuses on individual 
groups and their characteristics. Section 3 presents specific strategies to be 
used. 

You may also wish to read the supplementary reference, Gliedman and Roth, 
"The Unexpected Minority," The New Republic. This article treats the kinds of 
emotional reactions we might have to someone with a physical handicap, and 
how these reactions can affect even the handicapped person's own perception 
of him/herself. The treatment in this article of the perceptionsof and reactions 
to handicaps is thought-provoking. ^ 



if Optional 

V Activity M 
^ 3 jr 



To gain greater awareness of trie exceptional needs of your students, you may 
wish to participate in activities simulating handicapping conditions. For exam- 
ple you might confine yourself to a wheelchair or blindfold yourself for a day 
and try to get around in your school or college. This kind of experience could 
help you understand the barriers encountered by physically or visually handi- 
capped students. Or you might use commercial materials for the same pur- 
pose, such as Martin and Cashdollar, Kids Come in Special Flavors Workshop 
Kit This kit provides participatory activities focusing on five handicaps: learn- 
ing disabilities, hearing impairments, mental retardation, visual impairments, 
and orthopedic disabilities. 
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The following case studies describe how six vocational teachers prepared to 
serve their exceptional students. Read each case study and then critique in 
writing the teacher's performance, explaining (1) the appropriateness of the 
teacher's attitudes- toward exceptional students and his/her role in serving 
them and (2) what the teacher should do to prepare to serve exceptional 
students. 



CAS^ STUDIES 



Case study 1: ^ . 

"This flexible, individualized instruction they're 
talking about is really fascinating," said Mr. Lebeau. 
He ancf Ms. Hall were taking a break from the staff 
development seminar on accommodating excep- 
tional students in vocational education. "It looks like it 
won't be that much trouble. In fa6t,^a lot of my other 



students can use some of the same stuff. The only 
thing is— well, I met the kid theyVe going to put in my 
program next term. He seems nice enough. But one 
of the counselors better talk to him soon. I don't think 
he takes a shower very often." 



Case Study 2: 

Ms. Kimball and Mr, Karam were having coffee in 
the teachers* lounge. It was their lunch period on the 
first day of the fall term. Each of them had had excep- 
tional students placed in their programs for the first 
time. They had both been preparing oyer the summer 
to serve these students. 



"I'm certainly glad the term has finally started," said 
Ms. Kimball. "After reading all those books and arti- 
cles, going to seminars, joining organizations, and 
reviewing'my attitudes, Tm really ready to get started 
teaching tltese exceptional students. Now that we're 
finished preparing, we can get down to that." 
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Case study 3: 

Mrs. Manxrpann looked up from the newspaper. 
"Say, dear, here's an interesting article. It says that 
they're going/to start placing exceptional students in 
vocational programs at your school next year. Have 
you heard anything about that?" 
« 



"Yes," Mr. Mahxmann replied. "The counselor told, 
me Friday that I might get some of therp for next fall. I 
just hope'that they don't give me some kid who can't 
do the heavy lifting in my prbgrarn— much less all th'6 
reading my kids have to do. those specification 
sheets we teach the kids to use can be pretty tricky 
reading." 



Case Study 4: 

Annette Milano looked up with a start as her class- 
room door opened. In walked May Feeney, a good 
fnend of hers on the teaching staff. "Oh, May! Thank 
heavens it s you! I was just about to throw out some of 
these forms, and you scared me half to death!" 

"What forms, Annette?" 

'Oh, a bunch of stuff I was supposed to fill out on 



that mentally retarded student I have this term. They 
were just pages and pages long, and I couldn't under- 
stand half of the questions, and there was practically^! 
no room to write the answers, So I wrote this instead 
—it's a summary of the student's progress so far. It 
covers everything we've done, and I think it does a 
better job than those forms anyway. I'll just staple it to- 
the back of this first one and let them figure it out." 
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Case study 5: 

Sitting in the cx)unselbr's office, Mr. Hinton was 
getting a little agitated. The counselor was offering 
some suggestions on how Mr, Hinton could go about 
preparing for the two gifted students who were enroll- 
ing ia his vocational program for the coming term. 

"Okay, so I can see the point of a lot of what you're 
saying. But this individualized instruction business— 
Nwell; I'm sorry,- but that just sticks in my craw. If these 
. two kids are that smart, 1 don't see any reason why I 



have to change my lesson plans for them. They 
should be able to dojust fine as things are now. 

"And another thing— what could I possibly leam 
from them? I've been in this field for 24 years now. I 
started out as an apprentice and worked my way up 
to crew foreman. And believe me, I ha^d to scrap the 
whole way! I don't see whatTm supposed to pick up 
from these two kids who are still wet behinu the ears!" 



\ 



Case Study 6: 

"Drat!" snapped Mrs. Salazar, bending over to pick 
up the brochure she had just dropped. She had been 
distracted all day, it seemed. She had just found out 
that morning that she would haye a new student in 
her program next week— a blind girl transferring in 
from across town. 

Mrs. Salazar settled back with the brochure again. 
It announced seminars and lectures on serving 
exceptional students. She kept seeihg interesting 
topips. but every time she tried to focus on one, all 
she could think of was that blind girl. 



She had seen a blind man on the street once. She 
wondered whether the girl would roll her eyes and 
blink and seem to stare right throligh her th6 way that 
man had. She remembered the strange feeling she 
had, looking at that man, wondering what it would be 
yke. She shook her head to clear her thoughts. 

*'Now, where diet I see that seminar on . . . ?" 
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Compare your written critiques of the teachers' performance with the model 
critiques given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL CRITIQUES 

Case Study 1: * 

AW in all, Mr. Lebeau seenjs to have acquired sortie 
good information on the need for providing flexible, 
individualized instruction for his future exceptional 
students. He has apparently realized that the results 
of this kind of instruction will benefit many of his other 
students, as "well as excepiiorial students. It is good 
that he has come to this understanding, as it helps to 
put serving exceptional students into its proper per- 
spective. 

However, Mr. Lebeau. seems to have missed one 
other point. His staff development seminar should 
have pointed out that one of the responsibilities of a 
teacher serving exceptional students is to serve in a 

• counseling role. It is possible that the student' he 
* referred to may need intensive, professional coun- 
seling . On the other hand, Mr. Lebeau could also offer 
personal hygiene counseling to the student in his 
classroom or laboratory and should recognize his 
responsibility to do so. ' 

Mr. Lebeau needs to understand that there may be 
much he can and should do to help his exceptional 
students overcome specific problem behaviors as 
they occur during instruction. Although he doesn't 
need to become a trained counselor himself, he does 
need to help his exceptional students become 
employable, whether that might require a little on- 
the-spot counseling or not. Let's hopeJhat the teach- 
er's responsibility to serve in a couiiseling role is the 
first topic covered in fhe seminar after the break. , 

Cas^Study2: 

We should probably, first of all. tip our hats to both 
Ms. Kimball and Mr. Karam. It appears that each of 
them has put time and effort into prepaping to serve 
the exceptional students in their prografrns this term. 
It sounds as though they have spent the summer 

i gaining a great deal of experience, in order^to be ^ 

I ready for their new charges. 

Furtherrnore, Ms. Kimball's attitude— she seems 
quite ready to get down to business— is praise- 
worthy. If she maintains this enthusiasm and motiva- ^ 
tion, her students will, no doubt, be well served by her 
instruction. i 



Unfortunately, though, Ms. Kimball does seem to 
have missed one major point in preparing to serve 
her exceptional students— the need to keep prepar- 
ing on an ongoing basis. She may be perfectly well 
prepared to begin instructing the specific students 
she has this term.^ But she might well discover, later in 
the term, that she. had not prepared to deal with 
everything, ho matter how thorough or conscientious 
she was over the summer. * 

In addition, what if she has other exceptional stu- 
dents later? Is she really prepared to serve them, too, 
with their possibly differerit needs^and abilities? And 
what about new developments in teaching excep- 
tional students or technolpgical developments in her 
specialty area? And finally, might she not share her 
own experience and expertise with other teachers 
who are preparing to serve their exceptional stu- 
dents? 

Overall, Ms. Kimbalh appears to be off to a good 
start. Her positive attitude.and motivation will be of 
enormous value to her and her exceptional students. 
If she' can just remind herself that the need for prepa- 
ration is ongoing, and does not end once an excep- 
tional student appears in class, she will probably be 
successful in her efforts to serve* her exceptipnal 
students. 

Case Study 3: 

Poor Mr. Manxmann! Try though we might, it is 
difficult to find anything good to say about What he 
has done here. We can't tell whether he has done any 
preparation or not yet, but he certainly seems to need 
some< Judging from his remarks. thej:e are two logi- 
cal places for him to start preparing. 

First, he needs to be aware of his own responsibil- 
ity for providing input into placement decisions. While 
he will not be expected to take control of the place- 
ment prcTcess in his s'chool, he should be ready to 
help decision makers make an appropriate decision. 
If there are specific physical requirements in his^ 
program— e.g., heavy lifting— decision makers 
should be aware of this. They may not haye enough 
experience in his occupational specialty to know 
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. about this kind of thing. Mr. Manxmann is the logical 
person to tell them. If he gets an exceptional student 
who cannot do hea^/y lifting, he has only himself to 
blame. 

Mr. Manxmann also needs to become aware of 
and accept his own responsibility for helping excep- 
tional students to improve their bisic skills. If those 
specification sheets are tricky to read, Mr. Manx- 
mann will need to do his share to help students so 
that they can read them, if necessary. This is part of 
Mr. Manxmann's overall responsibility for preparing 
exceptional students for employability. If they wiir 
need to read on the job, he needs to help them 
become able to do so, within reason. 

Case Study 4: 

It is possible to infer that Annette Milano has done 
some serious preparation to serve her exceptional 
student. She" claims to have put in a lot of work 
preparing lessons for the student. Furthermore, the 
student seems to be doing fine. However, Ms. Milano 
does seem to have one major problem in her ap- 
proach to serving this exceptional student. 

That problem is her attitude toward doing the 
papeoA/ork that has accompanied the placement of 
this student into her program. We don't know exactly 
what the forms were for, but we might fairly assume 
that someone thought they were essential. They may 
have called for documentation of the services 
provided to exceptional students— documentation 
required by a federal agency providing funding for 
these services, for example. 

Ms. Milano^s problem seems to be simply that she 
doesn't have the time to perform these additional 
administrative tasks. Perhaps a solution to the prob- 
lem would be for Ms. Milano to improve h^^r time 
management skills or her technical writing sknls. In 
this way, Ihe time she needs to spend performing 
administrative tasks can be minimized. The fact 
remains, however, that Ms. Milano needs first to 
accept her responsibility in this area. She can then 
learn how to fulfill this responsibility more quickly and 
efficiently, so that she can get to the job of providing 
instruction. 

/Case Study 5: 

r 1r, Hinton apparently has two serious problems, 
neither of which he is even aware of. First, he needs 
io know about his responsibilities toward his excep- 
tional students. Second, he needs to accept those 
responsibilities. 



The first responsibility is to provide flexible, indi- 
vidualized instruction for his exceptional students. 
Traditional group activities and materials may not 
meet the varied needs of his exceptional students. In 
order to meet those needs, he will have to tailor his 
instruction to ensure that it fits each of his exceptional 
students. Each unique set of needs and abilitres can 
then be accommodated. 

The second responsibility is to gain a more positive 
perspective on exceptional students. This might very 
well involve recognizing that he can learp from his 
students. There is no way to know, at this point, what 
Mr. Hinton might learn from his two gifted students. 
However, it is not difficult to imagine that these 
two students could bring a fresh problem-solving 
approach to Mr. Hinton's area. Whether this eventu- 
ally happens or not, however, Mr. Hinton needs to 
accept his responsibility for developing the kind of 
positive attitude that will encourage the students' 
success in his classroom. 

Case Study 6: 

Mrs. Salazar seems to have one good point in her 
favor— she is concerned. She has spent all day pre- 
occupied with the prospect of having a blind student 
in class. It wouldn't be off the mark to assume that she 
is interested in finding out how to serve her excep- 
tional student. That interest and concem may help 
her, ultimately, to serve her blind student fairly and 
well. 

In the meantime, however, she has one serious 
problem. Her attitude about this girl's blindness is, 
unfortunately, detrimental. Whenever she thinks 
about having this student in her program, all she sees 
is the girl's blindness. She is fixated on this one 
quality of her exceptional student. 

Mrs. Salazar apparently feels uncomfortable at the 
thought of being blind. This is, probably, because she 
has had little meaningful contact with a blind person. 
The blind man on the street may have been the only 
blind person she has ever seen. She needs to 
acquire a new perspective on this difference. 

Mrs. Salazar should try to acquire the perspective 
that this difference is something she can learn about. 
She can become comfortable with the fact that this 
student cannot see. She can understand that the 
girl's blindness is only one part of a whole person— a 
person who may, in many respects, be just like Mrs. 
Salazar. If Mrs Salazar can acquire this more real- 
istic perspective about her student's blindness, she 
will be more able to serve the student's needs and 
abilities. 



Level of Performance: Your written critiques of the teachers' performance should have covered the same 
major points as the model cntlques. If you missed some points or have questions about ariy additional points 
you made, review the matehal in the information sheet, Serving Students withjExceptional Needs, pp 6-21 , or 
check with your resource person if necessary. ^ y 
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Learning Experience I! 



OVERVIEW 



Activity 





After completing an initial inventory of y(Hjr attitudes concerning exceptional 
students, develop a plan to gaip the greater experience you need to serve 
tfiese students. 



' You will be completing the Attitude Inventory^ pp. 29-30. 



YoM Will be examining your attitudes concerning exceptional students by 
comparing your completed Attitude .Inventory with the Inventory Analysis, 
pp. 31-33. » 



You will be using the Planning yVorksheet, pp; 35-36, to develop a plan tb^ain 
the greater knowledge, skills, and experienoa you need to serve exceptional 
stMdefits, as indicated by the resufte of your inventory. 



You will be evaluating ypuroompWehcy in developing a plan to gain the 
greater kfk)wjedjaH^ skills, and' experience you niwd to »rve excejptio^^^ 
students, uairiQ t^^ 
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Before you can plan what you need to do to prepare to serve exceptional 
students, it is helpful to review your current attitudes. As an aid in reviewing 
your attitudes toward exceptional students and your role in serving them, 
complete the inventory tjelow. Read each of the statements in the inventory 
^'^'^ ■ and then circle the T or F to the left of each statement to indicate whether, in . 

your opinictn, the statement is true (T) or false (F). Jt is very important that you 
--be honest in completing the in ventdryr No one but you will see your_rgsponses. 
Your answers should reflect what you really feel rather than what you may 
know to be "correct;" 




ATTITUDE INVENTORY 
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A visuallyjmpaired student in a business and office education program would need to have all 
materials in braille. - 

A gifted student in architectural drafting would need a greater volume of work to occupy time. 
When exceptional students enroll in your program, you should not drop your administrative 
duties in order to concentrate on providing instruction. ' 
An Oriental-American student is usually most suited to enroll in the distnbutive education 

program. _ _ _ ^ - — . , . . . t.. *u i * o i< 

An older woman enrolled in health care occupations for retraining might be the least self- 
assured student in the whole program. 

Students with limited English proficiency generally learn best the same way. 

A mentally retarded student could not be enrolled in an auto repair program because he/she 

could not understand the various Concepts involved in internal combustion engines. 

An Hispanjc. student with limited English proficiency would not necessarily need a bilingual 

teacher in carpentry and building trades. , * « ^ 

A mentally retarded student usually has behavior problems so severe that only a trained 

counselor can help. 

An economically disadvantaged student would naturally have high motivation to succeed in 

any vocational program. ^ , -4. 

Posters in your vocational laboratory shouid never portray blacks in menial positions. 
Changing on-the-job technology may affect your instruction of exceptional.students. 
Male students enrolled in health occupations programs will usually advance faster than 

female students. , ^ * ■ ■ u 

Mentally retarded students require constant, close supervision throughout training because 

they cannot learn responsibility. . - 

You should be concemed about the reading problems of your exceptional students. 
It IS unlikely that a paraplegic student in a wheelqhair would have the same personal problems 
as an economically disadvantaged student. ^ .... 
American Indian^tudents rtiay have difficulty leaming English because their aative language 
does not have the same level o\ sophistication as.does English. 

It IS your responsibility to know the symptoms of insulin shock if you have a diabetic student 
enrolled in your program. 

Black students usually do not use eye contact in the classroom or laboratory. ^ 

An older person in a retraining program is more likely than other students to respect your role 

as teacher. ' u 

What program a physically handicapped student enters is up to the student and the guidance 

counselor. . , ' t. u .*o*v,« 

A young woman enrolled in auto mechanics should have to do the sarrie heavy lining as me 

young.rhen in the program. , ^ ^. 

, A common problem-with gifted and talented students is that they think they are smarter than 
their instructors. . 9 - ^ . ^ . 4u ..^uf,!^* 

Whethertor not a mentally retarded student in your program gets a job reflects on the quality ot 
training you provided that student. t. ^ ^ 

An economically disadvantaged student might need help to understand the need for career 

planning skills. 
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Minimum industry performance standards should not be lowered to allow mentally retarded 
students to succeed in trade and industrial programs. ' . 

If a disadvantaged student doesn't have all the math skills needed in your occupational 
specialty, you can teach additional technical content to' compensate. 
A poiio victim's limited endurance would prevent him/her from using machines that require 
prolonged standing. - . .. u * 

Students with limited English proficiencv should not be allowed into your vocational laboratory 
until their English improves enough for them to read safety signs. 

As a vocational teacher, you should contribute to decisions about the placement of excep- 
tional students into your program. 

It doesn't matter how you relate to your exceptional students personally, as long as you teach 
them the knowledge and skills they jieed. 

There is much that you can do in your vocational classroom or laboratory to help economically 

disadvantaged students with their real learning problems. 

Lack of discipline is the basic problem with gifted and talented students. 

It IS usually unnecessary to convince older students in retraining programs that there are new 

ways to do things. . ^ . ^ ^ ^ \, t ♦•n 

A young woman who not has spent her childhood in the garage under the hood of a car can sun 
catch up with the young men in auto mechanics. 

There are things that you, as a vocational teacher, can do to help a nontradi^ional student with 

low self-esteem. - 

A displaced homemaker suffers the disadvantage of not having transferable skills for success 

in the world of work. - . ^. . 
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Compare your completed attitude inventory with the discussions of the in- 
ventory statements provided in the analysis given below. These discussions 
present the facts concerning each statement. By comparing your responses 
with the facts, you.can begin to.identify. areas in which further preparation is 
needed^. 



INVENTORY ANALYSIS 

1 . FALSE: Some visually impaired students can 
read printed materials with theaid of magnifiers 
or other equipment. Furthermore, even |f the 
student cannot see at all, materials other than 
braille could also be used— audiotapes of print- 
ed materials, for example. 

2. FALSE: A gifted student,^ in whatever pro- 
gram, does not need just a greater volume of 
work. The student may need higher-level, more 
challenging work, and perhaps more of it. Fur- 
thermore, a gifted 'student is not necessarily 
gifted in all areas and may sometimes need as 
much help as any student. 

3. TRUE: You cannot drop administrative duties 
just because exceptional students enroll in your 
program. In fact, you may have to perform addi- 
tional administrative tasks. It is best if you learn 
to perform these tasks quickly and efficiently in 
order to concentrate on providing instruction. 

4. FAL^E: Any given Oriental-American student 
might be most suited to enroll in distributive 
education but, then again, might not. The place- 
ment of a student should always depend on that 
stud ent's individual interests and goals. 

5. TRUE: An adult in retraining often lacks self- 
aSsurance. Many suph adults feel very insecure 
because they have been away from school and 

^ formal learning for many years. 

6. FALSE: There is nothing about students with 
limited English proficiency that would lead 
to the conclusion that they all learn best the 
same way. You should determine each stu- 
dent's learning style individually and provide 
flexible, individualized instruction to accomrDO- 
date that style. 

7. FALSE: A mentally retarded studeht might . 
very well be enrolled in an auto repair program 
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and learn to perform the vocational skills by 
using a hand|-on approach. Furthermore, the 
student's long-range instructional goal mayjnoL 
include all the competencies normally covered 
in the program— the student might be training 
to be an auto body helper, for example. 

8. TRUE: There are many ways of meeting the 
needs of a student with limited English pro- 
ficiency besides bilingual instruction. You might 
use bilingual materials, bilingual peers or class- 

' room aides, and so on. -Few such students 
speak so little English as to require a bilingual 
teacher. 

9. FALSE: This remark is the worst kind of 
stereotype— some mentally retarded students 
have behavior problems, some don't. Each stu- 
dent is an individual. Even if the student does 
have behavior problems, it is part of your 
responsibility to serve in a counseling role, with- 
in reason, when such behavior problems occur. . 

1 0. FALSE: An economically disadvantaged stu- 
dent cculd just as easily have low motivation— 
the student may never have seen the beRefits 
of work. "Naturally,'' however, implies a stereo- 
type, which may or may not hold in any given 
case. 

1 1 . FALSE: Posters may portray blacks in menial 
posjtions-^as long as they, portray blacks in 
prestigious, high-paying positions as well, and 
people of other races in both high- and low- 
paying positions too. 

12. TRUE: Changing technology can have a, sig- 
nificant effect on your instruction. As tech- 

' nology develops, new openings may occur for 
exceptional students in the world of work. In 
additfon, you always need to ensure that the 
knowledge and skills you teach your excep- 
tional students are up to date. 

32 . 
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13. FALSE: Pure stereotypet There is no reason 22. 
^ to assume that men will, advance faster than 
women in any program, Jeast of all a program in 
which men have traditionally had less interest 
H&nd experience than women. 

1 4\ FALSE: Mentally retarded students can often 

learn responsibility if they are given the oppor- 23. 
tunity. To assume otherwise without having 
tried is to avoid your responsibility to teach both 
your subject and you.'' students. 

15. ^ TRUE: Exceptional students need to be con- 

cerned about their reading skills if they will need 24. 
to read on the job. And, if these students will 
need to read on the job, you should be con- 
cerned about their reading skills, too. 

16. FALSE: Paraplegic students in wheelchairs 
are really just ordinary people, just like other 
students. They may have exactly the same 
personal problems': 

17. FALSE; American Indian languages are just 
as sophisticated as English. They are simply 
different. Anyone can have difficulty learning a 
foreign language. 

18. TRUE: You, should ensure that you know the 
symptoms of insulin shock. You should also 
know what to do until emergency personnel 
arrive on the scene. This is part of your 
responsibility to provide for essential first aid. 

19. FALSE: Black students use eye contact per- 
' fectly well. Different racial or ethnic groups may 

use eye contact in different ways than white 
middle-class Americans. You may want to 
teach your black students— and your white stu- 
dents as well— how others use eye con tact so 
that everyone understands others, but you 28. 
must be aware that everyone uses it already. 

20. TRUE: An adult in retraining is more likely to 
" respect your role. This adult probably went to 

school at a time when teacher-student relations 
* were much more formal than they are today. 
This student may, if anything^ have more (diffi- 
culty adjusting to today's^ informal teaching 
style. 

21 . FALSE: What program any student enters is 
governed by that student's interests and goals. . 
You do, however,* have a responsibility to pro- 
vide input into the placement decision,*because 

you are most likely io be familiar with the 30. 
requirements of the area.' 
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TRUE: This student needs the opportunity to 
develop the physical strength necessary to do 
the heavy lifting required in the occupational 
specialty. It wouldn't be helpful at al! to have the 
young men .help the young woman with heavy 
lifting. 

.FALSE: The phoblem may be that the gifted 
and talented really are smarter than their 
instructors, and that their instructors need to 
recognize that they canMearn from their stu- 
dents, instead of always the other way around. 

TRUE: When a student fails to get a job. it 
certainly reflects pr;i 'the quality.of training you 
provided th^&t student Jn fact, as part of your 
responsibility to keep involved in ongoing prep- 
aration, you should use student follow-up data 
to identify your own need for inriprovement. 

TRUE: Whilaan econornically disadvantaged 
student might be well aware of the benefits 
of career planning, he/she might also not. Such 
a student may never have seen anyone get 
ahead or even realized that it is possible, 

TRUE: the level of skill students need in perr 
forming any task is always determined by mini- 
mum industry performance standards. A men- 
tally retarded student may learn to perform 
fewer tasks, but he/she can only succeed by 
performing those tasks at the usual level of skill. 

FALSE: You cannot compensate for the lack 
of needed math skills by focusing on other 
areas instead. It is your responsibility to help 
students to develop the basic skills they will 
need on tfiTe job, whether the student is disad- 
vantaged or not. 

FALSE: Limited endurance might prevent 
prolonged standing. But, there being more than 
one way to skin a cat, a polio victim might still 
use the machine with modifications. The ma- 
chine might be lowered so that the student 
could sit at it. Or, perhaps the student could sit 
on a tall stool while using the machine. 

FALSE: If a student cannot read your posted 
safety signs, the solution is not to exclude the 
-student from the laboratory. It is, rather, to sup- 
ply safety signs or devices that the student can 
read- in the student's native language, for 
example. - 

TRUE: Your role, as a vocational teachSr^ is 
to provide advice when appropriate to tho^e 
making placement decisions. The siUdent'has 
the right to enroll, if at all possible, in the pro- 
gram of his/her choice. 
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31 . FALSE: How you relate to your exceptional 
students matters a great deal, perhaps more 
than anything else. It is essential that you 
understand that each exceptional student is an 
individual and a whole person. 

32. TRUE: You can sometimes work miracles in 
helping economically disadvantaged students 
by-providing flexible, individualized instruction. 

33. FALSE: Some gifted and talented students 
may have Siscipline problems. Usually, how- 
ever, discipline is not the basic problem. 
Rather, it is a result of the basic problem that the 

« student is bored and needs higher-level, more 
challenging work— i.-e., flexible, individualized 
instruction. 

34. TRUE: Adults in retraining are usually more 
than willing to learn new ways. That is, after all, 
why they have enrolled in a retraining program. 
It is also important for you to recognize that an 
adult in retraining might be able to teach you an 
old way that you never learned and that works 
perfectly well. 



35. TRUE: The young woman can certainly catch 
up with the young men in auto mechanics. In 
fact, it is your responsibility to provide flexible, 
individualized instruction on basic occupational 
skills and knowledge so that she can catch up. 

36. TRUE: There is much that you can do, as you 
serve in a counseling role, to help any excep- 
tional student with low self-esteem. YoiJ can 
provide the opportunity for the student tp: be 
successful. And you can give positive reinforce- 
ment for the student's success. 

37. FALSE: No transferable skills? Budgeting, 
scheduling, chauffering, providing first aid, 
supervising children, and planning and prepar- 
ing meals certainly are skills that-many areas of 
the world of work have use for. 

38. FALSE: No student should be required to 
work independently. On the other hand, any 
student should be allowed to work indepen- 
dently if that is the way the student learns best. 



Level of Performance: Ideally, each of your true or false responses wpuld have exactly matched those given 
in the inventory analysis. However, if you were honest, some of your responses probably didn t match. Make a 
note of those responses that didn't match-they are the areas in which you need greater knowledge, skills, or 
experience. Then go on to complete the next activity, in which you can develop a plan to gam the greater 
knowledge, skil!s,^and experience that you'^need. 
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By completing the inventory in the previous activity, you have reviewed some 
of your attitudes toward exceptional stQdents and your role in serving them. As 
you compared your responses with those in the inventory analysis, you should 
have identified specific areas in which you need greater knowledge, skills, and 
experience. , - ^ 
Now, use the worksheet below to develop a plan to gain the specific knowl- 
^edge, skills; and experience you need, as indi::ated by the results of your 
inventory. In the column labelled "The Need," list your own specific needs as 
indicated by your inventory. Then, in the column labelled "How to Fill It," list the 
specific means_^ypujvjlLuse-to gain the heeded knowledge, skills, and experi- 
ence. 

It is very important that you be specific as you develop your plan. You shoujd 
indicate the particular experience you plan to gain (e.g., knowledge of the 
general characteristics of mentally retacddd students). Then, wherever pos- 
sible, you should indicate exactly howVbu cduW gain this needed experience 
(e.g., "by attending the lecture on "Th$ Develofynental Cycle of the Mentally 
Retarded" offered by Local State Uni\(ersity, Jui/e 1, 1981). 



PLANNING WORKSHEET 




The Need 



How to Fill It 
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The Need ' How to Fill It 





Afteryotrhave-developedyoOT planTo gam tRegreafef knowledge^skHISjand 
experience-you need to serve exceptional students, use the Planning Work- 
sheet Checklist, p. 37, to evaluate.your work. 
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' PLANNING WORKSHEET CHECKLIST 

Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the following perfomnance components was not accomplished, par- 
tially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special circum- 
stances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible to 
i3xecute, place an X Fri the N/A column. 



Namo 



Dato 



Rosourco Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



The plan to gain greater knowledge, skills, and experience: 

1. included the specific knowledge, skills, and experience needed, as 
Indicated by the results of the attitude inventory (e.g., general charac- 
teristics of the gifted and talented, factors that might cloud identifica- 
tion, evidence of success) * 

2. provided for gaining the needed knowledge, skills, and experience by: 

a. consulting reliable resources (e.g., library, organizations, agencies, 
media, professional colleagues) 

b. observing exceptional persons firsthand 

c. interacting with exceptional students 

3. identified specific, appropriate activities for gaining all needed knowl- 
edge, skills^ and experience 

4. was realistic and feasible in application , % 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Level of Performance: All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO or PARTIAL 
response, review the material in the information sheet, Serving Sludents witR Exceptional Needs, pp. 6-21 , or 
check with your resource person if necessary. , • 
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Learning Experience III 

nNAL EXPERIENCE 





In an •clu« iitchlng •Huallon,* w to txtmi^bnai itur 



As p«t of your dutte* M « la«*»«r. pr^^ 
atudenlslhyouf elMiiH iM^kjOadi^^ ' / ^ 

• (MMngyoix rob in •vying 

• riivijiwinq your ngud w tmi m l.mpMwt ■>ud«ntt 

• giinin^ttMQrt^wkho^^ 

NOTiE: As you oomfrfsts sich of ths abovs actlvittfs. do(Mn«it your jKtibns 
(in writing, on tapOi though ^ 

Arrange to hayaiyour rasource porson raviw^ any doajmantation yoU have 
cpmpflad. '\ , ; - - . 

Your total obmpalancy wiH be asaesaad by your reaource perepn, using jhe 
TeadwPerfonwsKeAaaeasmentFb^ . ^ 

Based upon the critaria specified in this assessment instnj^^ 
pyadn will detffini ne whether y«pu are competent in preparing youraelfrto 
serve exce^ticihai flM«i^ 



•For a definitioii o( "actual teaching situation,* see ttie inside back cover. 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Prepare Yourself to Serve Exceptional Students (L-1) 



Name 



Date 



Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing an 
X in the appropriate column under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. 

If, because .of special circumstances, a perfo -mance component was not ^ 

applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A column. ResdircePwson 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



ERIC 



In defining his/her role in serving exceptional students, the 

teacher included the responsibility to: ^ - ' i — i i — i | — I pi pi 

1 . provide input into placement decisions ' — ' I I — I I — I LJ 

2. serve in a counseling role . . : D D D Q O O 

3. help students develop basic skills - D IZ] Q Q D\0 

4. provide flexible, individualized instruction Q .f— 1 D D ^ ^ 

' 5: provide for essential first aid - ■ ■ ■ D ^ EZl O Q ^ x 

6. perform administrative tasks D IZ] Q Q D, 

7. teach both subject and students I— J CH CD E] D CH 

8. keep involved on an ongoing basis t— 1 D Q D D Q 

In reviewing his/her attitudes toward exceptional students, 

the teacher Identified his/her attitudes concerning: i — ■ rn n Fl PI fi 

9. the characteristics and differences of exceptional students I — I ! — II — II — I I — I 4— ' 

10. the accommodation of exceptional students in traditional i — i i — i i — i i — i pi' p^:. 
instruction I— I I— I LJ LJ LJ LJ 

11. exceptional students chances of success in the vocational' j— j [j Q Q 

12. exceptional persons* chances of success in the world < Q Q Q ^ O** 
work ,•«,.•....••••••••••.•■■•.*•••.•...•■■■•••*•••• 

in gaining the greater knowledge, skills, and experience 
needed, the teacher: 

13. identified the specific l<nowledge, sl<ills, and experience j— j Q [^] p] 

14 provide<J for gaining nGef<«* ndwiedge, sl<ills, and experi- 

enceby: ^ 0 Fl " FI D FI fl 

a. consulting reliable resources I — I I — • ' — ' ' — ' ' — ! 

' -41 ' 
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15. identified specific activities by which to gain needed knowl- 








• 






edge, skills, and experience, which were appropriate, feasi- 




□ 


□ 


□ 




a- 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


17. acted in a fair, equitable, and just manner toward excep- 






□ 


□ 


o 


□ 



Uvel of Performance: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item receives a 
NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional 
activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area{s). 
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ABOUT USING THE NATIONAL CENTER'S 
PBTE MODULES ' 



Organization 

Each module is designed to help you gain competency in a 
particular skill area considered important to teaching suc- 
cess. A module is made up of a series of learning experi- 
ences, some providing background Information,, some pro- 
viding practice experiences, and others combining these 
two functions. Completing these experiences should en- 
able you to achieve the tennlnal objective in the final 
learning experience. The final experience in each module 
always requires you to demonstrate the skill in an actual 
teaching situation when you are an intern, a student teach- 
er,«an inservice teacher, or occupational trainer. 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education program. You need to take only those 
modules covering skills that you do not already possess. 
' Similarly, you need not complete any learning experience 
within a module if you already have the skill needed to 
complete it. Therefore, before taking any module, you 
should carefully review (1) the introduction, (2) the objec- 
tives listed on p. 4, (3) the overviews preceding each team- 
ing experience, and (4) the final experience. After compar- 
ing your present needs and competencies with the infomria- 
tion you have read in these sections, you should be ready to 
make one of the following decisions: 

• That you do not have the competencies Indicated and 
shou Id complete the entire module 

• That you are competent in one or more of the enabling 
objectives leading to the final learning experience and, 
thus, can omit those learning experiences 

• That you are already competent in this area and are 
ready to complete the final learning experience in 
order to "test out" 

• That the module is inappropriate to your needs at this 
lime 

When you are ready to complete the final learning experi- 
ence and have access to an actual teaching situation, 
make the necessary arrangements with your resource per- 
son. If you do not complete the final experience success- 
-fully meet .with your resource person and arrange to (1) 
repeat the experience or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related activities suggested 
by your resource person before attempting to repeat the 
final experience. - 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final experience. Any 
time you do not meet the minimum level of performance 
required to meet an objective, you and your resource per- 
son may meet to select activities to help you reach compe- 
tency. This could involve (1 ) completing parts of the module 
previously skipped, (2) repeating activities, (3) reading sup- 
plementary resources or completing additional activities 
suggested by th^ resource person. (4) dosigning.y6ur own 
learning experience, or (5) completing some other activity 
suggested by you or your resource person. 



.Terminology 

Actual Teaching Situation; A situation in which you are 
actually working with and responsible for teaching sec- 
ondary or postsecondary vocational students or other oc- 
cupational trainees. An intern, a student teacher, an in- 
service teacher, or other occupational trainer would be 
functioning in an actual teaching situation. If you do not 
have access to an actual teaching situation whetn you are 
taking the module, you can complete the module up to the 
final learning experience. You would then complete the 
final learning experience later (i.e., when you have access 
to an actual teaching situation). 
Alternate Activity or Feedback: An item that may substi- 
tute for required items that, due to special circumstances, 
you are unable to complete. 

Occupational Specialty: A specific area of preparation 
within a vocational service area (e.g., the service area 
Trade and Industrial Education includes occupational spe- 
cialties such as automobile mechanics, welding, and elec- 
tricity). 

Optional Activity or Feedback: An item that is not re- 
quired but that is designed to supplement and enrich the 
required items in a learning experience. , 
Resource Person: The per|on in charge of your educa- 
tional program (e.g., the prpfessor, instructor, administrator, 
instructional supervisor, cooperating/supervising/class- 
room teacher, or training supervisor whoNs guiding you in 
completing this module). 

Student: The person who is receiving occupational in- 
struction in a secondary, postsecondary, or other training 
program. 

Vocational Service Area: A major vocational field: agri- 
cultural education, business and office education, market; 
ing and distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, industrial arts education, 
technical education, or trade and industrial education. 
You or the Teacher/Instructor: The person who is com- 
pleting the module.' 

Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 

N/A: The criterion was not met l?ecause it was not appli- 
cable to the situation. 

None: No attempt was made to meet the criteriori, al- 
though it was relevant. \ 
Poor: The teacher is unable to perfomn this skill or has bnly 
very limited ability to perfonn it. 
Fair: The teacher is unable to perfomn this skill in an ac- 
ceptable manner but.has some ability to perform it. 
Good: The teacher is able to perform this skill in an effec- 
tive manner. 

Excellent: The teacher is able to perform this skill in a very 
effective manner. 
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Titles of the National Center's Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



Category A: Program Planning, Davttopmant, and Evaluatton 

A-l Pf fpaf • for a ComnHiniiy Sun/ey 

A-2 Conduct a Communrty Son^ey 

A-3 Report th« Findin^sp! a Comfnunrty Survey 

A*4 Organize an Occupational Advisory Commtttee 

A-S Matnitin an OccupabonalAdvtsory Committee 

A-6 . Develop Program Goals and Objectives 

A-7 ' Conduct an OccupatKma! Analysts 

.>>B Develop a Course of Study 

^<yX-9 Develop Long-Range Program Plans 

A" 10 Conduct a Student FoRow Up Study 

A- 1 1 Evaluate Your VocatKXial Program 

CatagofyB: Inttructkmal Planning 

Bri ' Determine fJeeds and Interests Of Students 

B-2 Develop Student Ptrformanc<^ Objectives 

B<-3 bevelop a Unit of instruction 

B-4 Develop a Lesson Plan 

B-5 Select Studoqt lnstructK)oa} Matenals 

B-^ ' Prepare Teacher- Made instructional Matenals 

ClitgoryC: Inatructional Extcutlon 

C-i Diract PeKJ Tnpe 

C'2 Conduct Group Discusskxis. Panel DiscussjOns. and Symposioms 

C-3 Emptoy Brainstorming. Buzz Group, and Question Box Techniques 

C^ Dtrtct Students m )nstnjcting Other Students 

C-5 Employ Stmuletion Techniques 

C-6 Guide Student Shjdy 

^ C-7 Direct Student Laboratory Experience 

C^ Direct Students in Applying Probltm-Sofving Techniques 

C-9^ Employ the Project Method 

C^tO Introduce a Lesson 

C-1 1 Summarize a Lesson 

C-12 Employ Oral Questioning Techniques 

C-13» Employ Reinforcement Techniques 

C-14 Pro^ instnictiqn lor Slower and More Capable Learners 

C> 1 5 Preserit an Illustrated Talk 

C-1 6 Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill 

C-»17 Demonslrale a Concept or Pnnciple 

C-ld* Indfvidualize Instruction 

C»19 Empfoy the Team Ttacliing Approach 

. C-20 use Sub^ Matter Experts to Present InformatKMi ' 

C-2 1 Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 

C>22 » Present Information with Models, Real Objects, and Flannel Boards 

C-23 Present Informalioo with Oveft)ead and Opaque Matenals 

C-24 Present Infomiatkxi with Filmstnps and Sfides 

C;r25 Present Information with Rims 

C-26 Present Information wrth Audio Recordings 

C-27 Present Information Wfth Televised and Videotaped Materials 

C*^ Emptoy programmed Instruction 

C-29 Preserit Infomnation wrth the Chalkboard and Rip Chart 

C-30 Provide for Students' Learning Styles 

CatagoryO: inatructional Evaluation 

0-1 Establish Student Performance Cntena 

Assess Student Performance. Knowledge 

D-3 Assess Student Performance- Attitudes 

D-4 Assess Student Ptrformance^ Skills 

D-5 Determine Student Grades 

0-6 ' Evaluate Your {nstnjctiona! Effectiveness 

Catagory E: Ihttructlonal Managamant 

E- 1 Pro^ Instructional Resource Needs 



Manage Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsib(t<ties 
Arrange for Improvement of Your Vocatkxiat Facilities 
Mamtain a Filing System 
Provide for Student Safety 
Provide for t^e First M Needs of Students 
Assist Students In Devek}ping Setf'Dtsopltne 
Organize me Vocational Laboratory 
Manage the Vocatior^al Laboratoiy 
Combat Problems of Student Chemical Use 



E-2 
E-3 
E-4 
E-5 
E-6 
E-7 
E-8 
E-.9 
e-10 

Catagory F: Guidanca 

F- 1 Gather Student Data Using Formal Data CoHection Techniques 

F-2 ' Gather Student DataThrough Personal Contacts 

F*3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs 

F-4 Provide Informatioa on Educational and Career Opportunities 

F-.5 Assist Students m Applying for Emptoyment or Further Education 



Catagory G: School-Community Ralatlona 

G- 1 Develop a School-Community Relations Plan for Your Vocational Program 



Give Presentatkxis to Promote Your Vocatonal Program 
Devetop Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program 
Prepare Disf^ays to Promote Your Vocational '^ogram 
Prepare News Releases and Articles Concerning Your Vocational Program 
Arrange for Television and Radio Presentatkxi^ Concerning Your Vocational 

Program 
Conduct an Open House 
Work with Members of the Community 
Work with State and Local Educators " , 
Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program 



G-2 
G-3 
G-4 

G-5 
G-6 

G-7 
G-8 
G-9 
G-10 

Category H: Vocational Studant Organization 

H-1 Devek>p a Personal Phitosophy Concerning Vocational Student 

Organizations * 

H-2 Establish a Vocational'Student Organization : - 

H-3 Prepare Vocational Student Organization Members for j.eader$htp Roies- 

H-4 Assist Vocitional Student Organization Members In Devetoping and 

Fina/>cing a Yearly Program of Activities 

H-5 Supervise Activities of the Vocatkxial Student Organization 

H-6 Guide Participation in Vocational Student Organization Contests 

Catagory 1: Profassional Rola and Davalopmant 

1-1 Ke^ Up to Date Professionatty 

1-2 Sen^e Your Teaching Profession ^ 

1-3 Devek>p an Active Persorial Phito^ophy of Education 

1-4 Sen^e the School and Community ^ ' 

1-5 Obtain a Suitable Reaching Position 

1-6 Provide Laboratory Expenences for Prospective Teachers 

1-7 Plan the Student Teeching Experience 

1-8 Supen/tse Student Teachers ' ^ 

Catagory J: Coordiri'ation of Cooperative Education 

J- 1 Establish Guidelines for Your Cooperative Vocational Program 

j-2 Manage the Attendance. Transfers, and Terminations of Co-Op Students^ 

J-3 Enroll Students in Your Co-Op Program 

J-4 Secure Training Stations for Your Co-Op Program 

J-5 Place Co-Op'Students on the Job 

J-6 Devek>p the Training Ability of On-the- Job Instructors 

J-7 "Coordinate On-the-job Iristruction 

J-8 Evaluate Co-Op Students' On-the%k>b Performance 

J-9 Prepare for Students* Related Instruction 

J- 1 0 Supe wise an Emptoyer-Emptoyee Appreciation Even t 

Category K: Implementing Competency-Based Education (CBE) 

K- 1 Prepare Yourself for CBE 

K-2 Organize the Content for a CBE Program 

K-3 Organize Your Class and Lab to Install CBE 

K«4 Provide Instnjctional Materials for CBE 

K-5 Manage the Daily Routines of Your CB£ Program 

K-6 Guide Your Students Through the CBE Program 

Category L: Serving Students with Special/Exceptional Needs 

L-1 Prepare Yourself to Serve Exceptkxial Students 

L»2 Identify and Diagnose Exceptional Students 

L-3 Plan instruction fc$ Exceptional Students 

L-4 Provide Appropriate instructional Materials for Exceptional Students 

L-5 Modify the Learning Environment for Exceptional Students 

L-6 Promote Peer Acceptance of fotceptional Students 

L-7 Use Instructional Technique to Meet the Needs of Exceptional Students 

L-8 Improve Your Communication Skills • 

L-9 Assess the Progress of Exceptional Students 

L-10 Counsel Exceptional Students with Personal-Sodal Problems 

L- 1 1 Assist Exceptional Students in Oevetoping Career Planning Skills 

L-12 Prepare Exceptional Students for Emptoyability 

L-13 Promote Your Vocational Program with Exceptional Students 

Category IM: Assisting Students in Improving Their Basic Skills 

M-1 Assist Students in Achieving Basic Reading Skills 

M-2 Assist Students m Devekjping Technical Reading Skills 

M-3- Assist Students in Improving Theif Writing Skills 

M-4 Assist Students in Improving Their Oral Communication Skills 

M -5 Assist Students <n Improviif^g Their Math Skills 

Assist Students m Improving Their Survival SkHls 



M-6 

RELATED PUBLICATIONS 

Student Guide to Using Performance- Based Teacher Educatkni Matenals 
Resource Person Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher Education Materials 
Guide to the Implementation of Pe<fomiance-Based Teacher Education 
Performance-Based Teacher Education The Stateof the Art. General Education and 
Vocational Education 



For Infdrmation rtgarding availability and pricat of thtta matarlalu contact-AAVIM, American Attoclatlo^f or Vocational Inatructional 
Matariaia,,120 Drlftmlar Englnaaring Cantar, Unlvaraity of Gaorgla. Athana, Gaorgia 30602, (404) 542-2586 
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